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MEMOIR AND POEMS OF PHILLIS WHEATLEY, GEO. W. LIGHT: BOSTON. 
Tuis is a timely re-publication of a work, which has now become so 
rare, even among the bibliopoles, that it is much to be doubted whether 
half a dozen copies of it might be found in the country. We have our- 
selves met with but one, which was and is in the possession of a rela- 
tive of the Mrs. Wheatley, who gave her name to the celebrated subject 
of the memoir prefixed to the Poems before us; and we are not sorry 
to perceive that, in the new edition, the interest of the whole of the old 
has been retained by working over the portrait of Phillis. This is said 
to have been, at the time it was taken, an undoubted likeness, and our 
friends, the Phrenologists, will certainly find in it, and in the historical ac- 
ieee a new paragraph for the long and learned Chapter on 
eads. 

Nothing is known of Phillis Wheatley, so far as we have been able 
to ascertain, previous to her arrival in this country, and at Boston, in 
the year 1761, in the situation of a slave—captured probably on some 
part of the Western African coast, and brought hither, in the ordinary 
course of trade. We have looked over the Boston Post-Boy of the 
year just named, with a rather melancholy curiosity, in search of con- 
firmation of traditionary rumors relating to this shadowy portion of our 
heroine’s history. Slave advertisements are thick eneugh in its columns, 
in all conscience—as it is well known they continued to be for quite a 
number of years afterwards—and similar notices disgraced equally the 
papers of London itself, as well as of New-York, and other principal 
places on this side the water—but nothing meets our eye more definite- 
ly significant than the usual cold-blooded notifications of flesh and blood 
for sale, or wanted, or to be given away,* or run away, as the case 
might be. How strangely do these things look to him who has famili- 
arized himself only or chiefly with the political annals and anecdotes of 
the memorable period in question, and of the great men on both sides 
of the ocean—the children and the champions of /iberty—who illumined 
and adorned it! 


* Witness the following, in the Post-Boy of Dec. 28th, 1761: ‘“ An extraordinary likely ne- 
gro boy to be given away.” Similar advertisements became more frequent ag the revolu- 
tlonary atmosphere grew warmer—for reasons too obvious to need comment. 
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In the Post- Boy for dein 8, 1761, are the following notable wards 
“A negro woman lo be sold—inquire of the printers.” Then we have 
“a very likely negro girl, of about twelve years of age, that can be well 
recommended; to be sold for no fault, but only want ef employ ;” then 
“a negro man, named Cesar, about forty-five years of age, a tolerably 
good cook, and can labor well when a mind to;” and so on through the 
year, and through several subsequent ne~tiene being no decisions of 
the Massachusetts Courts of Justice (although they are much in advance 
of the Legislature on this subject) establishing the personal rights of 
even Mz sssachusetts-bom sons of African slaves in the Province, until 
the year 1770, as it will be recollected there was no analogous decree 
in the mother country until two years later. 

We may remark, by the way, in illustration of the comparative liber- 
ality and energy of the course, respectively taken by the provincial and 
the parental government—respecting which it may be well, in these 
times of hot controversy and hasty crimination, to freshen the memories 
of the forgetful—that, in the same year which commences the known 
history of the personage whose memoir has suggested these reminis- 
cences, notifications, altogether of like tenor with those quoted above 
from the Boston papers, were admitted to quite as prominent a place in 
the periodicals of the British metropolis. In the London Ledger, for 
example, of 31st December, 1761, we find “ ror sae, a healthy negro 
girl, aged about fifteen years,” etc. Some time afterwards appeared an 
advertisement offering a reward for stopping a female slave who had 
run away from Hatton Garden; and in the Gazetteer of 18th April, 
1769, was a notification of the proposed sale of a black boy, connected 
with that of sundry horses, and a * Tim Whiskey, a little the worse for 
the wear’—the former item being named last in the catalogue, of 
course, as the least noticeavle and important in the lot! 

In the Post-Boy before us, July 6th, 1761, much in the same spirit, 
a proprietor advertises ‘* a convenient pew in King’s Chapel, and a like- 
ly negro man ;” and, some years subsequent to that date, we remember 
having seen a human being, offered to the public in a city paper, in con- 
nection with a long list of second-hand furniture, and a likely-looking 
live black moose. The quadruped, as nearly as we recollect, headed 
the inventory ; while Sambo, at a respectfully wide interval, brought up 
the rear! 

But, not to lose sight of the remarkable character, whose earliest his- 
tory has led us into this train of desultory cogitation, we were about to 
quote, from the Boston paper before us, the following notification of even 
date with the one last introduced: “'To be sold, a parcel of likely ne- 
groes, imported from Africa, cheap for cash or short credit. Inquire,” 
etc. A fortnight previous to this we find—* Just imported from Af- 
rica, and to be sold at number 19, on the Long Wharf, a parcel of likely 
negro slaves ;” and a proposal is made, in one of these instances, to 
exchange children for adults “ proper for transportation, though not of 
the best moral character.” There can be little doubt, we think, that 
Phillis was one of these children. Importations direct from Africa never 
were frequent here in the rankest stage of the traffic, and not more than 
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the two which are noted above were likely to occur in the same twelve- 
month. Dr. Belknap, so long since as 1795, remarked that such car- 
goes were so rare that the gentleman to whom he had addressed inqui- 
ries on the subject, could remember but two or three; and he speaks 
of himself remembering one, which occurred thirty or forty years before, 
and consisted almost wholly of children*—very likely the identical im- 
portation which first introduced Phillis to her American acquaintance. 

We allude to these comparatively trifling details with the more satis- 
faction, inasmuch as they suggest a feature in the system of slavery, as 
it existed here, which, with several other circumstances of a like quali- 
fying nature, it is no more than common charity, in the consideration of 
this portion of our domestic annals—disagreeable enough at the best—to 
bear strictly in mind. 

The purchaser of the unfortunate little African was Mr. John Wheat- 
ley, a respectable citizen of Boston. He was already, like many other 
persons of like character, the possessor of several slaves—as we sup- 
pose his African house-servants must be called—but the females among 
them were growing old, and his lady wished to obtain a young negress, 
with the view of training her, under her own eye, to be the comfort and 
even companion of her advanced age. We hardly need take this occa- 
sion to remark, that a large proportion of the blacks among us, in the 
times referred to, and even when the bond population bore the greatest 
proportion to the free (probably about the year 1745,) were almost in- 
variably and universally treated with the most exemplary kindness—the 
exceptions being, perhaps, not more considerable than might be found, 
within the same families, to the general exercise of good will between the 
white parent and the child. The women very frequently were made the 
nurses of their masters’ infants; and the other sex, instead of working, 
like slaves generally, upon plantations, were employed and taken care 
of, saving the matter of wages, to all substantial purposes, very much as 
the free people of the same and other classes now are, who fill substan- 
tially the same place in society. This we say, not to justify the sys- 
tem of slavery, but to give a true conception of the phases in which it 
existed, for the most part, among ourselves. 

Phillis, from the time of her removal to the mansion of her mistress, 
at the supposed age of about seven years, gave every day increasingly 
interesting evidence of that extraordinary moral and intellectual charac- 
ter which afterwards obtained for her so much notoriety in the fashiona- 
ble world of the times. Not being devoted to menial occupations, even 
within doors, but kept constantly, as our memoir informs us, about the 
person of Mrs. Wheatley, and allowed a seat at her own board—a rare 
instance then, as now, of the exercise of friendship—she was encour- 
aged to follow the bent of her genius; and the consequence was, a de- 
cided inclination to literary pursuits. She was taught to read and write, 
and her intelligence and modest virtues having by this time caught the 
attention of sundry literati of the city, she was furnished with the means 
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of making very considerable progress in belles lettres. The passion for 
knowledge grew with the meat it fed on, and “ we soon find her endea- 
vouring to master the Latin tongue.” Before this period, as the dates 
of documents yet extant would indicate, she had commenced writing 
poetry, for which she evidently had a decided native taste ; and various 
passages in these compositions, even the earliest, show that she had 
contrived to make herself familiar with not only Pope’s Homer, the 
Heathen Mythology, and other then favorite occupants of the family 
book-shelves, but with the more useful rudiments of astronomy, ancient 
and modern geography, and ancient history, including the contents of 
the Old and New Testament. 

In 1770, at the age of sixteen, she was received as a member of the 
Old South Church, at that period under the pastoral charge, we believe, 
of the Rev. Dr. Sewall—a fact sufficiently illustrative of the opinion 
entertained of her character by the extensive circle of acquaintances to 
whom she had now become known. No whisper of suspicion or com- 
plaint has ever been breathed, so far as we know, against her conduct 
as a Christian, at this or any other period of her life; and her manners 
in private society, it is well known, were so remarkably amiable and en- 
gaging, as to have made her the object of attention, and even admiration, 
which was no doubt considered—and we think, rightly, all circumstan- 
ces borne in mind—as much a triumph of magnanimous disregard of 
prevailing prejudice on-one part as of peculiar genius and merit on the 
other. The writer of the memoir says: 


“It is related that, upon the occasion of one of these visits, the weather chang- 
ed during the absence of Phillis ; and her anxious mistress, fearful of the effects 
of cold and damp upon her already delicate health, ordered Prince (also an Af- 
rican and a slave) to take the chaise, and bring home her protegé. When the 
chaise returned, the good lady drew near the window, as it approached the house, 
and exclaimed—‘ Do but look at the saucy varlet—if he hasn’t the impudence to 
sit upon the same seat with my Phillis!’ And poor Prince received a severe re- 
primand for forgetting the dignity thus kindly, though perhaps to him unac- 
countably, attached to the sable person of ‘my Phillis.’ ” 


The manner in which all this partiality was received by the object of 
it, is, to our mind, strikingly indicative of a sound common sense, quite 
as much to be respected as the more brilliant qualities set forth by her 
literary career. ‘* Whenever,” says our biographer, ‘ she was invited to 
the houses of individuals of wealth and distinction, (which frequently 
happened,) she always declined the seat offered her at their board, and, 
requesting that a side-table might be laid for her, dined modestly apart 
from the rest of the company.” This conduct is spoken of, and with 
manifest propriety, as both dignified and judicious. ‘“ By respecting 
even the prejudices of those who courteously waived them in her favor, 
she very delicately expressed her gratitude ; and, following the counsels 

. of those Scriptures to which she was not a stranger, and taking the low- 
est seat at the feast, she placed herself where she could certainly ex- 
pect neither to give or receive offence.” It would unquestionably add 
to the harmony of society at large, and more especially to the comfort 
and credit of those classes who conceive themselves, and perhaps just- 
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ly, to be in its least pleasing relations, were there more uniformly a ra- 
tional reference, like this, both to the plainest principles of human na- 
ture, and the memorable admonitions of holy writers on the philosophy 
of contentment. Phillis was constitutionally an invalid, and during the 
winter of 1773, and when she was nineteen years of age, and in the 
zenith of her literary fame, the appearances of settled disease were such 
that her physician recommended a sea-voyage ; and, at the suggestion 
of numerous friends, she therefore availed herself of an opportunity to 
visit England, in company with a son of her kind mistress. In the 
mother country she remained only a few months, during which, how- 
ever, she was introduced to Lady Huntington, (to whom the celebrated 
Whitefield, well known here, was chaplain,) Lord Dartmouth, the prin- 
cipal founder of the New Hampshire Institution, which still bears his 
name—Mr. Thornton, another of the distinguished benefactors of the 
same seminary—and many other personages of both sexes, and equally 
respectable standing in Knglish society. She was urged to remain in 
the metropolis till the return of the Court to St. James for the season, 
with the view of being presented to the young monarch, George IIL. ; 
but pressing solicitations from Mrs. Wheatley, whose feeble health made 
her feel most sensibly the absence of her best friend, induced Phillis to 
return immediately to the land of her adoption. 

Mrs. Wheatley died in the course of 1774, and her husband and 
daughter soon afterwards. The son had settled in England, and our 
heroine was consequently left once more alone in the world. For some 
time she continued in a solitary life, of which the detail has not been 
recorded, but ended—whether for the better, is doubtful—by marrying a 
colored man, named Peters, who kept a small grocery in Court-street. 
He was handsome, as our memoir informs us, with scrupulous fidelity ; 
he added to his natural graces not a little, doubtless, by the use of a cane 
and a queue; and had even received a tolerable education, and “ read 
law” more or less; but it is not difficult to infer from all that is said of 
him, that he was considerably less amiable than respectable; and also 
that (phrenologically speaking) his development of configuration and 
calculation could have been by no means adequate to the majesty of 
the dignified envelope in which they reposed. In plain Ehglish, he 
married to fail, instead of failing to marry ; and, what was worst of all, 
became bankrupt just as the severest period of the revolution came on. 

The people of the city were now fleeing from it in all directions, and 
Peters and his ill-starred spouse turned their faces, among the retreat- 
ing host, towards Wilmington, Massachusetts. Here she must have suf- 
fered, not only moral privations, but absolute poverty ; and the comfort 
of such a condition could hardly have been at all augmented by the ad- 
dition of three children to her family in the course of as many years. 
After the evacuation, she returned to the city, and was domiciliated 
several weeks with a niece of Mrs. Wheatley’s—keeping a day-school, 
meanwhile, to increase her narrow income—but at the end of that time 
Peters reclaimed her, and she returned to his lodgings. 

Her biographer remarks: “ It must be remembered that this was a 
season of general poverty—that Phillis’s friends of former days were 
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scattered far and wide; and that many of them, attached to the roy- 
al interest, had left the country; the successful patriots, during the 
seven years’ contention, had not only lost the profits which would have 
arisen from their industry, but were obliged to strain every nerve to meet 
the exigencies of the war.” 


“The depreciation of the currency added greatly to the general distress. Mr. 
Thatcher, for example, in his History of Plymouth, tells us of a man who sold a 
cow for forty dollars, and gave the same sum for a goose! We have ourselves 
heard an elderly lady relate, that her husband, serving in the army, forwarded 
her in a letter fifty dollars, which was of so little value when she received it, that 
she paid the whole for a quarter of mutton, so poor and so tough, that it required 
great skill and patience, in the culinary department, to render it fit for the table. 
‘In this condition of things,’ observes the lady, whom we have more than once 
referred to, and to whom we expressed our surprise at the neglect and poverty 
into which Phillis was suffered to decline, ‘ people had other things to attend to 
than prose and poetry, and had little to bestow in charity, when their own chil- 
dren were clamorous for bread,’ Poor Phillis was left to the care of her negli- 
gent husband.” 


The conclusion of the story of this remarkable woman is quite as un- 
satisfactory as the commencement, and we hasten to pass it by. For 
some time subsequent to her new location, she was unheard of, but was 
at length found and visited in the city by several members of the family 
of her lamented benefactress. Her condition was deplorable—sick, 
dispirited, half-sheltered, and half-starved—with two of her children dead, 
and the third dying at her side, while Peters was “ too much of a gen- 
tleman” to prepare for use the fuel which her friends intended should at 
least protect her feeble frame from the rage of the elements. Under 
such circumstances she breathed her last—when, is not precisely known, 
as even those who had visited her in her illness did not seasonably learn 
that event. Peters did not even notify them of her interment. We are 
told that a grand niece, who is still living, we believe, of her benefac- 
tress, passing up Court-street, met the funeral of an adult and a child: 
a bystander informed her they were bearing Phillis Wheatley to that si- 
lent mansion “ where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest.” ‘ They laid her away,” says our memorialist, with a natu- 
ral feeling, “in her solitary grave, without a stone to tell that one so 
good and so gifted sleeps beneath ; and the waters of oblivion are ra- 
pidly erasing her name from the sands of time.” 

So perished Phillis Wheatley, the African slave ; and so was the cold 
dust of the dead gathered to its final rest, while the pure spirit, free in- 
deed at last, soared, like the unprisoned eagle, to the world itself had 
dreamed of long before— 


Where grief subsides, where changes are no more, 
And life’s tumultuous billows cease to roar.* 


* Of the moral and social character of Phillis, a number of highly inte- 
resting traits have been faithfully pointed out by the writer of the Me- 


* Poem addressed to T. H. on the death of his daughter. 
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moir, who, it should have been remarked in the outset, is herself under- 
stood to be a relative of the amiable woman who gave her own name to 
its subject, and has availed herself faithfully of all the documents within 
her reach, proper to add to the interest of the publication before us. 
For these reminiscences, as well as for specimens of the poetical talent 
of Phillis, our limits compel us to refer the reader to the book itself. 
The style of the poems is evidently formed, in a great degree, after 
that of Pope, a writer now in the golden age of his fame ; and, indeed, 
we not eiieaaiie meet with passages which remind us of the model 
so closely, that we cannot but think the original editor or printer failed 
to do the writer the common justice of attaching the usual marks of 
quotation to matter, here and there, that has very much the air of an 


extract. A few lines will show our meaning, and these we take from 
the Address to Imagination : 


Though winter frowns to Fancy’s raptured eyes, 
The fields may flourish, and gay scenes arise ; 
The frozen deeps may burst thei sir iron bands, 

And bid their waters murmur o’er the sands; 

Fair Flora may resume her fragrant reign, 

And with her flowery riches deck the plain; 
Sylvanus may diffuse his honors vunnd, 

And all the forest may with leaves be crowned ; 
Showers may descend, and dews their gems disclose, 
And nectar sparkle on thé blooming rose. 


These lines, though by no means a particularly favorable specimen 
of the writer’s ability, indicate, perhaps as sufiiciently as any thing we 
can either cite or say, the cultivation of her literary taste and the deve- 
lopment of her poetical genius. It must, of course, be remembered un- 
der what circumstances she commenced her career, how little encou- 
ragement she had from the example of those of her own color in those 
days ; how incomplete at the best were the tardy sources of information 
and discipline which were furnished her; and especially that what she 
effected as a writer was the result of the whimsical leisure, after all, of 
a mere child—a barbarian, bought in the market—a slave! While pas- 
sages of her productions, then, are characterized by the beautiful and 
even sublime expression of fine thoughts, and while they are distinguisa- 
ed throughout by an eminent degree of that harmony for which her race 
are supposed to have a peculiar sensibility, it is surely little to be won- 
dered at, if, on the whole, they should rather suggest to the philosophical 
mind what human, and what African nature is, and what it may accom- 
plish under certain problematical circumstances, than furnish an intrinsic 
gratification to the mature taste, or a luxury to the mere lover of poetry. 

The artlessness, in one sense of the word, which is for the most part 
a recommendation of the poems before us, is indicated also by the an- 
ecdote commented on at some length by the writer of the Memoir, that 
Mrs. Wheatley was in the habit of furnishing her protegé with a light, 
and in the cold season with a fire, in her apartment, during the night. 
“ The light was placed upon a table at her bed-side, with writing mate- 
rials, that if any thing occurred to her after she had retired, she might 
secure the swift-winged fancy ere it fled.” It is elsewhere stated that 
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when she was occasionally allowed, by her partial mistress, to polish a 
table, or perform some other domestic task, for a pastime, duster, brush 
and all, were sure to be left very speedily in the back-ground, and the 
table remain in statu quo, if one of the aforesaid swift-winged fancies 
rapped ever so lightly the knocker of the imagination. Indeed, it is to be 
feared that this old habit continued a little too long after Phillis became 
“monarch of all she surveyed”—except Mr. Peters—and when it had 
come to be a matter of more stirring interest to the appetite, at least of 
the latter, that his wife should think rather of his pottage than of her 
own poems. 

However this might be, the want of retentiveness in question is not 
perhaps so inexplicable as our biographer seems to consider it, when he 
remarks that it cannot be ascribed to want of memory, because Phillis 
made rapid progress in the acquisition of language, and in other branches 
of knowledge. It applied only, indeed, to the combinations of her own 
imagination ; and the simple reason must have been, chiefly, that, in the 
absence of every thing like intellectual discipline, or the artifice of lite- 
rary conception or composition, she naturally enough merely enjoyed, 
rather than employed, her inventive faculties—sitting still, as it were, 
‘‘lentus in umbra,” and suffering the phantoms of fancy to pass over. 
her, as Locke somewhere says, like shadows over a corn-field—in a 
word, not at all exercising that active, business-like attention which is 
equally indispensable in all departments of mental pursuit, the words 
themselves suggest, to retention, and to recollection. 

Chiefly, we say—because it is well known that, in cases of persons 
of apparently equal faculties in most respects, and who have availed 
themselves of them equally by that habitual discipline, system, and pro- 
fessional or practical tact which our heroine clearly lacked altogether, 
there is still a wide disparity, in this particular, between different indivi- 
duals. ‘The distinguished poet who has been named as the favorite of 
the African versifier, was probably deficient in the memory of imagina- 
tion, as he resorted to the same mode of preventing the waste of his 
midnight fancies. Walter Scott was greatly distinguished for his reten- 
tiveness in relation to favorite subjects of contemplation, and Cuvier’s 
memory—as his eulogist, De Candallo, says—was so remarkable in re- 
ference to forms, in the widest sense of the word, that the figure of an 
animal never left his mind, and the sight of a map or plan of a city 
seemed sufficient to give him an almost intuitive knowledge of the place. 
“Among all his talents, that memory which may be called graphic 
seemed most apparent.” Phillis, whose situation, and perhaps consti- 
tution, led her to different habits of thought, cultivated a memory of 
words with diligence, and enjoyed the benefit of it in a corresponding 
degree. 

We will not leave a subject so fruitful in profitable and pleasing sug- 
gestions as the brief but memorable. history of our humble poetess, with- 
out a word of comment which presses upon the mind too forcibly to be 
overlooked. Phillis Wheatley, who is said by some writers to have re- 
ceived her manumission in 1775—though we have not ourselves met 
with any proof of her having received it at all—was among the very last 
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of the Massachusetts slaves. The decision of 1770, already referred 
to, and numerous similar ones which followed it in quick succession, as 
well as the Resolutions passed during the early part of the Revolution 
in many of our country towns, plainly showed the advance of a public 
sentiment on this subject, which nothing but emancipation could satisfy ; 
and it is generally understood that the first Declaration of Rights at- 
tached to the Constitution of 17580, which asserts that “all men are 
born free and equal,” was intended to establish this long anticipated re- 
sult. Dr. Belknap remarks, in an article cited above, and written forty 
years since, that it was so understood by the people at large; and 
though “some doubted whether this was sufficient,” we cannot learn 
that any individual ever had the hardihood either to dispute that inter- 
pretation, or to resist the enforcement thereof, when demanded by the 
negroes. An indictment found in Worcester county, in 1781, against 
a white man for beating a black, was the basis of an action in the Su- 
preme Court shortly afterwards, in which the Declaration was cited with 
triumphant effect against the master’s pretence of proprietorship; and 
the latter, by general consent of judges and jury, was found guilty, and 
fined forty shillings. That was the extinction of slavery in Massachu- 
setts. It never recovered from the blow. 

How has the lapse of these fifty years changed the appearance of 
things, too, in other quarters of the country! So late even as 1790, 
Massachusetts was the only one of all the States wholly delivered from 
the curse of the system of personal servitude. At that date some hun- 
dreds were returned, under the census, in New-Hampshire, some thou- 
sands in both Connecticut* and Rhode Island, and seventeen even in the 
cold land of the Green Mountains. Ten years afterwards Vermont 
had taken the vantage ground from her sister State, as her returns in- 
dicated no bond population, while the number in New-Hampshire was 
reduced to eight. ‘These had disappeared in 1810, though at that date, 
and even as late as 1820, there were but four free States in the Union. 
At the present time, there being some remnants of this species of popu- 
lation in several sections where the system which created or permitted 
it has been abolished, we believe only four of the New-England States, 
and also Ohio, Indiana, and Lllinois, of the Western—can boast of being 
thoroughly purged—the few hundred slaves that were in the State last 
named, having, under its recent legislation on that subject, assumed the 
character of indented servants. 

The Territories included in the last census, we are sorry to say, all 
render returns of slaves—the National Territory, par excellence, not ex- 
cepted—but as there were only thirty-two in Michigan, (now about be- 
ing made a State,) and only twenty-five in Connecticut, seventeen in 
Rhode Island, seventy-five in New-York, and not a great many more 
in Pennsylvania,t we may clearly flatter ourselves with some plausibi- 





*A negro, commonly known as Old Simon—a fine old gentleman—went to Liberia 
from New-York, about a year since, who informed the writer that he lived as a slave in Con- 
necticut till he was twenty-eight years of age, when he effected the purchase of his liberty. 


} In 1830, 403 slaves were returned for this State, but the actua] number is said to have 
been smaller. 
13 
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lity that the close of another lustrum will find the lustration so far 
advanced, that the number of the free States at least will nearly equal 
that of the slave-holding, and their population very considerably over- 
balance. 

And, speaking of population, it is not unworthy of notice, that the 
only one of all the States which never held a single slave upon its 
territory—On1o—to her everlasting praise be it said—is the section 
which of all others on the continent, and probably on the face of the 
earth, from its first history, has made the most extraordinary advances 
in this as well as in every other essential element of character and 
power. A country whose existence was scarcely recognized by the 
government in 1790, (when Virginia contained nearly 300,000 slaves,) 
and of which the population ten years after was but 45,365, then went 
forward in the march of empire at that enormous ratio which resulted 
at the last estimate in nearly one million of inhabitants, and which is 
likely enough, at the next, for aught we can see, to place her on a level, 
even numerically, with the Ancient Dominion herself. 

New-Jersey, having but little over 2,000 slaves on her soil four years 
since, after a regular diminution since the commencement of the centu- 
ry, when the number was five times as large, is in a fair way of being 
soon counted among the free States. In respect to Maryland, also, we 
have peculiar sources of encouragement, and especially in the late un- 
qualified and unanimous declaration, from its Colonization Society, of 
their resolution to devote all their exertions hereafter to the complete re- 
moval of the evil in question from the borders of that fine State. This 
movement plainly indicates, and is very likely also to hasten, a condi- 
tion of public sentiment which can hardly fail of resulting as it has done 
in other parts of the country ; and such men are engaged in it, with such 
avowed principles, that we confidently look for results of a character 
most auspicious to the great cause of freedom, and most encouraging 
to its friends. It is meanwhile pertinent to bear in mind, that the slave 
population in Maryland has for twenty years been, in the natural course 
of things, constantly on the decrease; some persons would perhaps 
consider it a little remarkable also, that the estimate of 1830 made it 
less by forly than it was, in its rankest condition, just forty years before. 
When the energy of the State shall be directed to this process of puri- 
fication in earnest, there can be no question regarding the issue. 

Of the aspect which matters have assumed in Virginia—always most 
opposed to the introduction of the system by the Parent Government, 
and not at all likely to be last in the abolition—our present limits do 
not permit us to speak at large. In regard, however, to both that State 
and Kentucky, and especially the latter, appearances manifestly indicate 
a gradual but general advance of the same kind of public opinion, which 
always must be, as it always has been, the natural antidote for the un- 





* natural bane. “ 


In fine, not to extend our contemplations beyond our own country, 
or even within the circumyallations of the great strong-holds of Ameri- 
can slavery in the South and West, it is impossible to review the his- 
tory of Massachusetts alone, for the last half century, and for ten of the 
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New-England and Middle States at large—where thorough experience 
of good and evil gives us clearly both right and reason to make known 
to the world its results—without cherishing equally an emotion of pride 
in the past and of high encouragement for the future. True, the domes- 
tic annals of the North are filled, too, with admonitions of humility in 
relation to this very subject; but for that reason especially is the con- 
test between the condition of things in the eighteenth and in the nine- 
teenth century the more signal and the more hopeful. 

Not mindless, then, of how much of ignominy stains the pages of our 
own history—of how much we owe to fortunate circumstances, peculiar 
to our situation, for the degree of its removal—or, finally, of the mani- 
fold duties of forbearance and sympathy which we owe, at all events, 
under existing relations, to those sections of the country more radically 
infected with the evil in question—by the perversion and persecution of 
a government which should have shielded them from the infernal curse— 
and less favored of Heaven with the means of remedy, than our own— 
still let us nourish those grateful anticipations, which every thing around 
us justifies, of the dawning of a day that shall behold the land our 
fathers left us truly— 





a living shrine, 
Meet for the wreath of liberty. 


SUMMER. 


Tere is a calm, sweet spirit breathing here 
About these summer scenes—of earth and sky. 
The earth is beautiful in her attire : 
Of verdant green, and incense-breathing flowers : 
Her mountain summits peering to the stars, 

Her quiet valleys, slumbering in shade— 
Her rivers of pure crystal ;—and the songs, 
With which her groves are vocal, melt away 
Into the music of the rolling spheres. 


Is it the attitude and voice of praise 
She lifis to her Creator? On the hills, 
And in the valleys, and among the groves, 
Is nature worshipping, with all her tongues, 
The unseen Spirit of the universe ? 
It must be so. And ye, far, silent stars, 
Sweet sentinels on the outposts of time, 
Keep ye her vigils? Are ye posted there, 
Her ministering spirits, to bear up 
On wings of light the tribute of her praise, 
And bring down Heaven’s rich blessings in return? 


Beautiful universe! spread out afar 
Beyond the reach of thought, on every side, 
Bearing, where’er the soul would take its flight, 
The impress of His beauty and His power 
Who called you into being, and affixed 
The seal of his own glory on your brow! 
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I’ve gazed upon you till this world became 
A very point—and still, far, far beyond, 
Before the imagination, brightly rose 
Creation on creation. 


What is man, 
I asked, with all his powers? Creation’s lord 
They call him—and he treads the flowering fields, 
And climbs the hills, and in the quiet vales, 
Bends him to listen to the music there— 
Brushes, at dawn, the dewy copse, and bathes 
His fevered brow, at noon, in the cool fount ; 
Looks out at evening on the coronet 
Of gems that binds the azure brow of Heaven— 
And sleeps, at morning, in a nameless grave! 
Or, numbering out his most extended span, 
And left, amid the wreck of all beloved, 
Save Hope, that lights him on—Affection’s chain 
So fondly bound about his heart in youth, 
Severed in broken links—his summer gone, 
His gray hairs come, in sorrow, down to death! 


This glorious universe of earth and sky, 
And suns and systems pass from change to change, 
With beauty unimpaired—but he is gone! 
The frailest of her flowers outlives him oft. 
Nature’s rich bosom swells with silent joy, 
The stars shine on in peace—the sun on wings 
Of dimless glory keeps his joyous way— 
And all is happy—ut this lord of all! 
No wonder that he pauses and repeats: 


‘‘Oh what a mystery to man—is man!” 
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But lo! a voice speaks out—a vision comes— 
And with it other worlds, another hone— 
A higher service, and a nobler song! 
The scene is changed ; this bright and teeming earth, 
All redolent of life, from age to age, 
Follows the track of time—till, worn and old, 
The long, long record of its centuries lost, 
It sinks forever; and the sun and stars 
Are blotted out of being. But afar, 
Fresh as the blush of spring, in glowing youth, 
The immortal spirit gazes on the wreck 
Of all that seemed eternal——but itself! 


4 
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Is such the glorious destiny of man, 
The image of his Maker? When the storms 
Of his brief night of trial shall be o’er, 
Opens before him an eternal day ? 
Does he thus melt, like a sweet star, that o’er 
The mountain trembles, at the dawn of day, 
Softly away into the light of Heaven ? 
Let God be praised—and to his unsurpassed 
And boundless goodness be the glory given! 
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AURORA BOREALIS. 





*¢ An inconstant blaze, 
That trembles in the Northern sky, 
And glares on midnight’s startled eye !” 


One of the most remarkable phenomena which we behold and admire, 
but are at a loss to comprehend, is that brilliant meteor, which in its 
faintest glimmerings on the Northern sky, resembles the light which 
precedes the rising sun, and hence derives its name, the Aurora Borea- 
lis, or Northern dawn, more commonly called the Northern Lights. 
The phenomenon has always been familiar to our sight, and if the study 
of its properties and probable causes, will repay our curiosity, as much as 
its appearance, unexplained, has commanded our admiration, we shall 
have little reason to regret that we have chosen it for the subject of an 
article. 

The Aurora Borealis has so often lent a transient lustre to the cool 
nights of our latitude, that few need be told the variety of shapes which 
it assumes. Its most common appearance is that of a broad sheet of 
pale, yellow light, blended at times with red, intermingled with long 
streaks of whitish light, darting upwards from the horizon to the zenith. 
But it bas a multiplicity of forms, varying in the intensity and color of 
light, velocity of motion, and duration of appearance, from the faint, 
quick flashes—like the heat lightning of a sultry evening—to the steady, 
brilliant column, standing like a pillar of fire in the sky. Sometimes, 
like an immense magic lantern, it flings its fanciful forms along the whole 
Northern space, spire mingling with column in beautiful array—now a 
wavy fold of light, like the shaking of gilded tapestry, and now a broad 
sheet of molten radiance, laid on, as it were, with a feathery brush. Some- 
times it appears directly overhead, as a glittering crown about the ze- 
nith; and once in half a century, perhaps, as if to startle the mind with 
its wonderful character, rivalling the rainbow in grandeur and beauty, 
it spans with a bright arch this nether world, winging its sublime and ma- 
jestic flight across the firmament. 

This dazzling meteor has been a perfect Jack-o’-lantern to the phi- 
losophers of the last century, for its various appearances have been 
scarcely equal in number to the theories which have been proposed in 
explanation of its character. 

The Aurora Borealis appears in the Frigid and Temperate Zones, in 
a great variety of shapes and colors, usually increasing in brilliancy and 
intensity of light as we approach the Polar regions. In our latitude, it 
is seen in the north-east, and north, when the atmosphere is cold and 
clear, as a sheet of pale light, of a yellowish hue, although it sometimes 
changes toadeepred. In the higher latitudes, the phenomenon is more 
varied and beautiful ; while in the Arctic regions, it assumes shapes and 
colors truly terrific, and is far more frequent. In the Shetland Islands, 
it appears almost constantly during the clear evenings of autumn, where 
some of its forms, called the merry dancers, are described as first ap- 
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pearing in the horizon of a pale yellow color, sometimes continuing for 

hours without any sensible motion. Suddenly they shoot into columns, 

then disappear, and again dart from the clear sky in a thousand fanciful 

shapes, blending the yellow with the red, in all the beautiful variety of 
shades. Portions of the sky, where none have been seen before, are 

suddenly traversed by brilliant flashes of light, which, as suddenly extin- 

guished, leave as dark a void as before. Sometimes they assume the 

shape of battlements and towers, spears and swords, and the conflict of 
armed warriors ;—and in particular states of the atmosphere, the light 
becomes tinged with the hue of blood, awakening the fears of the super- 

stitious people, and causing them to lend a willing ear to prophetic warn- 

ings of woe and destruction. To a highly wrought imagination, the 

short columns of light may indeed seem to be battlements on high, and 

the rapid intermingling of the pointed spires may well be likened to the 
clashing of spears, and the fierce war of the spirits of light. If, with 
these vivid and strange appearances, we also consider the fact, that in 
the Northern regions, during the near approach of the meteor to the 

earth, a hissing, crackling noise is frequently heard, like the explosion 

of a rocket, or the sound which proceeds from a building on fire, we 
need not wonder that the unlearned and superstitious inhabitants of those 
regions have peopled the sky with a race of fiery beings, whose terrible 
warfare is at times revealed. No doubt many traditions of strange 
sights in the air, which come to us through the ancient poets, refer to 
some unusual appearance of the Aurora, which superstition magnifies 
into terrific omens, and which, unexplained, serve to increase the super- 
stition of the unphilosophical observers. They have found their way 
into Shakspeare’s grand repository of ancient customs, traditions, and 
superstitious observances, where much of the fine imagery is derived, 
not from the fancy of the great poet, but from his wonderful faculty of 
working up the materials which nature supplied. When Owen Glen- 
dower, in Henry IV., arrogantly declared, that at his nativity, 


*« The port of heaven was full of fiery shapes, 
Of burning cressets,” 


he boasted of no unreal prodigy, perhaps, but of some portentous light 
in the sky, which, it may be, was an unusual and frightful appearance of 
the Aurora Borealis. Nor are these superstitions peculiar to modern 
nations. The ancients drew omens from the same source, and had dif- 
ferent names for the various forms which the meteor assumed. The 
Romans saw in such phenomena, the bolts of Jupiter, presaging wrath 
to the offending people ; and caught the inspiration of certain victory, at 
the sight of the glittering spear and standard, which blazed upon the 
heavens. Shakspeare has not failed to seize upon this illustration of 
ancient superstition. Thus, in Julius Cesar, Calphurnia, in her vain 
attempt to deter Caesar from venturing forth to the Capitol, in addition 
to her own dreams, recounts the sights seen by the night watch : 


‘¢ Fierce, fiery warriors fight upon the clouds, 
In ranks, and squadrons, in right form of war, 
Which drizzled blood upon the Capitol ; 

The noise of battle hurtled in the air!” 
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The Aurora Borealis appears more frequently in the higher latitudes, 
and more frequently in all places, at some seasons than at others. Its 
appearance, then, seems to depend on the state of the atmosphere ; for 
sometimes none will be seen for several years ; and again, it will appear 
many times during a single season. In this climate, it is seen, in its 
ordinary form, usually two or three times in the course of the year. It 
is brightest after a sudden change in the temperature of the air, as from 
a thaw to a frost. We see it in almost as many varieties as the inhabit- 
ants of countries nearer the Pole, though it is neither so frequent nor 
so brilliant. We have the vivid streamers, the wavy columns, the glit- 
tering crown about the zenith, where the streamers from different quar- 
ters converge, like the sticks of an open umbrella, and the splendid arch 
across the heavens. But there has been no very remarkable Aurora 
since the splendid and magnificent arch, which, it will be recollected, ap- 
peared on the twenty-eighth of August, 1527. It was seen in nearly all 
the states as far south as Maryland, and was first observed at half past 
nine o’clock, as a whitish light, like a fire at some distance. It soon be- 
came more intense, and of a columnar shape. Ina few minutes, waves 
of light, in detached masses, began to flow from East to West, until the 
whole were blended, and the heavens were adorned with the beautiful 
arch, extending from N. N. West to E. N. East, with its centre about 
fifteen degrees north of the zenith. Its greatest breadth at the centre 
was about ten degrees, tapering almost to a point at the West, where the 
light was much brighter. ‘The Eastern segment was at no time so dis- 
tinct as the Western, but was rendered beautiful by the constant passage 
of waves of apparently illuminated vapor, the lines of which were at right 
angles to the line of the arch. The whole arch moved with a gradual 
and uniform motion towards the South, and passed the zenith at a quar- 
ter past ten o’clock, presenting throughout its whole length a broad, 
bright band of wavy light, studded with stars, which were seen distinct- 
ly through it. As it passed the zenith, it broke up into columns of great 
brightness. The color of the light was a bright white. The Aurora 
had for several evenings been unusually bright, and the atmosphere. was 
cool and clear. During the continuance of the arch, the common Au- 
rora was not very brilliant, but afterwards it was unusually splendid. A 
great bank of light lay almost permanently in the Northern horizon, 
sometimes surmounted by, and sometimes resting on, a dark cloud, 
which was occasionally illuminated by broad flashes. 

At Utica, New-Haven, and several other_places, this exhibition of the 
Aurora was attended with loud reports, a sharp, snapping noise, like the 
discharge of an electric battery. These noises—which serve to prove 
the near approach of the meteor to the earth, and afford a strong pre- 
sumption that electricity is the cause of it—although quite frequent in 
the Polar regions, are rarely heard in our latitude. The late venerable 
Dr. Holyoke, of Salem, Mass., declared that he had heard them more 
than once, and that they resembled the sound of a rocket. And there 
have been several other well-attested instances in this country during 
the last century, within which period three Auroras, similar to that of 
August, 1827, were observed in New England. One appeared in 1754, 
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another in 1769, the third in 1781. The light of the fatsmen, viuiel a 
been fully described by Dr. Holyoke, obscured that of the moon three 
days after the full, and its appearances far surpassed in splendor and va- 
riety those of 1827. He describes the light as resting upon a dark 
cloud, a common feature of the phenomenon, which will assist us in de- 
termining the constitution of the meteor. 

Although we have mentioned only three Auroras of a similar appear- 
ance to that of August, 1827, yet there have been several other remark- 
able exhibitions of “this meteor in this country, in which the arch was the 
most prominent feature. Two were seen in the month of September 
immediately following, one of which has been described by Dr. Hayes 
of Canandaigua, as consisting of a series of columns, forming a part of 
an arch, having first appeared as a light cloud hanging in the clear sky. 
The other, a very extraordinary one, was observed in the state of Maine, 
by Professor Cleveland, of Brunswick, and was remarkable for its posi- 
tion in the Southern quarter of the heavens, extending from S. E. to N. 
W. about thirty-five degrees above the horizon. ‘The month of Sep- 
tember of that year, as it is generally in the Northern regions, was re- 
markable for the frequent disp!ays of the Aurora, both in this country 
and in Europe. On the 25th. the same day on which the arch was seen 
in ‘he South by Professor Cleveland, the Aurora exhibited itself in Paris, 
being the first that had appeared for twenty years, and according to the 
testimony of M. Arago, a distinguished natural philosopher, announced 
itself by a very perceptible disturbance of the Magnetic Needle. Dur- 
ing the continuance of the phenomenon, this disturbance “ became enor- 
mous!” These facts, showing the magnetic influence of the Aurora, 
should be borne in mind, as we shall have occasion to advert to them, 
in pursuing-what we consider the most unexceptionable theory that has 
ever been offered, in explanation of this splendid phenomenon. 

In higher Northern latitudes,the Aurora of the 25th of September had an 
extraordinary and very beautiful appearance. It was observed at the Gos- 
port Observatory, about eighty miles from London, and was remarkable 
for its sudden changes of color, from a bright yellow to a blood red, 
through all the intermediate shades; and still more, for its long con- 
tinuance, it having been visible till past two o’clock in the morning ; 
whereas the ordinary displays of the Aurora are limited in duration to about 
midnight. This is so uniformly the case, that the fact has been adduc- 
ed with much confidence, in support of the theory that the phenomenon 
is occasioned by the refracted light of the sun, after it has descended far 
below the horizon. The instance _ related may be urged as an ob- 
jection to this theory. 

The more frequent and vivid appearance of the Aurora in the regions 
nearer the Pole, has already been noticed. Travellers on scientific ex- 
peditions, and voyagers to the North-west, have given lively descriptions 
‘of its most prominent features. M. Biot, the celebrated French mathe- 
matician, who spent a considerable time in the Shetland Islands, observ- 
ed several remarkable Auroras, which he examined with the closest at- 
tention, with a view of ascertaining their causes and constitution. In its 
ordinary features, the Aurora is almost a constant visitor in that latitude 
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during the clear evenings of a certain season of the year; and the inha- 
bitants generally affirmed, that sometimes, when its streamers are very 
vivid, it is accompanied by the most terrific noises. 

As we approach the North Pole, the more striking and wonderful are its 
appearances. ‘The sailors employed in the Greenland whale-fishery give 
ample testimony in regard to the intensity of light and the frightful sounds 
which accompany it. Gruelin, in his account of Siberia, speaks of the 
crackling noises of the Aurora Borealis, and says that the hunters, who 
go in search of the blue fox to the confines of the frozen ocean, are 
frequently surprised by the unexpected appearance of this meteor. Their 
dogs are frightened by it to such a degree, that they cannot be kept from 
stopping, and lying on the ground, until the noise has ceased. There is 
a phrase peculiar to the language of that country to express the terror 
occasioned by these sounds. M. Edmonston, who has frequently heard 
these noises, in an account of the Aurora seen by him in 1818, says, he 
was informed by two creditable persons, that while they were on a voy- 
age to the Shetland Islands they_observed a display of the Aurora, the 
noise of which was so great that the sailors were afraid to remain on 
deck, and the light was so strong that they could observe the compass 
by it. 

In regard to the intensity of the light of the Aurora, we have the re- 
cent testimony of the celebrated navigator, Capt. Parry, who, on his 
voyages of discovery, witnessed numerous beautiful displays of this phe- 
nomenon. ‘The light was for some time equal to that of the full moon, 
and was very great sometimes, in cloudy weather, when the sky was 
completely overcast. 

The same phenomenon which we call the Aurora Borealis, is observ- 
ed near the South Pole, and hence called Aurora Australis. It proba- 
bly appears in the same latitudes as the Aurora of the Northern regions. 
Mr. Forster, in his voyage round the world with Capt. Cook, observed 
it in latitude fifty-eight degrees South, during the month of February, 
1773. It appeared several evenings in succession, and although in most 
respects similar to the Northern lights of our hemisphere, yet it differed 
from them in being always of a whitish color, whereas ours assume 
various tints. The sky was generally clear when they appeared, and a 
“ nipping and an eager air” prevailed—the thermometer standing at the 
freezing point. 

The light of the Aurora was, for a long time, the only circumstance 
that engaged the attention of the world; but in 1740, two Swedish ob- 
servers, Celsius and Hiorter, discovered its magnetic properties. They 
observed, that during the appearance of the meteor, magnetic needles 
undergo very irregular agitations. ‘These variations are frequently of 
short duration, the needle soon recovering its wonted motions ; but some- 
times the deflection is permanent. Their violence depends on the bright- 
ness and extent of the Aurora. A faint glimmering on the northern ho- 
rizon produces only a slight, and perhaps insensible, disturbance of the 
needle. The motion may be very slight also, when the meteor is situ- 
ated in the magnetic meridian ; so that the meteor may be brilliant, with- 
out producing any sensible motion of the needle. It has also been as- 
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certained, by repeated observations, that the columns, the summits of 
the arcs, and the centres of the crowns of the Aurora, are situated in the 
magnetic meridian of the place where they are observed. From these 
facts it may be concluded that the magnetic property of the Aurora Bo- 
realis is well ascertained. 

We have now described the various appearances of the Aurora Bo- 
realis, and given a brief history of some of the most remarkable instan- 
ces of its display. We have seen that it appears at irregular periods, 
and of unequal brilliancy—that it is visible in the high latitudes, but never 
near the equator—that it usually appears soon atter twilight, and con- 
tinues till about midnight, sometimes, however, being visible a few hours 
after—that in our latitude it commonly appears in the Northern sky, 
while nearer the Pole it is seen in the East and West. We have ob- 
served, also, that its prominent features are the expanded arch, and the 
shooting column—that the centre of the arch, and the direction of the 
column appear to be in the magnetic meridian—that the magnetic nee- 
dle is frequently affected by the brilliant meteor, and that it is sometimes 
accompanied by hissing, crackling noises. 

It is now time to inquire, What is the cause and constitution of the 
meteor, and whence emanates the light which renders it visible? Vari- 
ous theories have been proposed, all of them founded on its uniform ap- 
pearances. But, as in the present state of Meteorological science, no 
one of them is susceptible of actual demonstration, our proper course is, 
to review the best of them, and adopt that which seems most fully sup- 
ported by facts and logical reasoning. 

The earliest conjecture in regard to the origin of the Aurora, was, that 
it was caused by sulphureous vapors, which took fire as they rose from 
the earth. The celebrated Dr. Halley thought this cause inadequate, 
and supposed the Poles of the earth to be in some way connected with 
it. In his opinion, the earth consisted of two great magnets, one within 
the other—and hence the cause of the variation of the needle—and that 
magnetical effluvia, or vapors, passed out at the Poles. Supposing the 
earth to be hollow, with a smaller globe included, in order that the inner 
one might be habitable, there might be some luminous medium between 
the globes, so as to make perpetual day below—some of this matter 
might pass through the earth, near the Poles, where its density is least, 
and occasion the Aurora. Had the famous Capt. Symmes of our own 
time and country, lived to confirm his theory of the world, which was 
similar to this, by actual discovery, we might perhaps have learned 
more of this subtle medium in the bowels of our globe. At present, we 
must let the theory pass, as neither precise nor probable. 

In later times, since the identity of lightning with electricity has been 
established, the Aurora Borealis has been generally considered an elec- 
trical phenomenon, although many even now atiribute it to the refrac- 

‘tion of the sun’s rays in the higher regions of the atmosphere. M. 
Canton, a distinguished French electrician, supposed that it was occa- 
sioned by the’ rushing of the two kinds of electricity, through the upper 

part of the atmosphere where the resistance is least. Dr. Franklin sup- 
posed it to be caused by the electric fluid discharged into the Polar re- 
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gions from the vaporized air, raised from the ocean between the tropics. 
Mr. Kirwan ascribes it to the combustion of inflammable air, caused 
by electricity, which is quite a probable theory. 

The theory of M. Libes, adopted by many philosophers, supposes 
the meteor to be caused by electricity, which combines the gases that 
constitute the atmosphere. If the electric spark come in contact with 
a compound of nitrogen and oxygen, they will combine and produce a 
gas which exhales ruddy vapors; but if hydrogen be exposed to the 
spark, it will be inflamed and will explode. He supposes that, in con- 
sequence of the feeble power of the sun in the Polar regions, the 
quantity of hydrogen raised from the earth will be very small, and, be- 
ing lighter than the other gases, will rise to the higher regions of the 
atmosphere. Hence the electric fluid would find in its passage only a 
mixture of oxygen and nitrogen, which would combine, and form red, 
volatile vapors, which would constitute the Aurora Borealis. If the elec- 
tric equilibrium takes place in the higher regions, where there is some 
hydrogen, an explosion would take place, which occasions the noises 
heard during the displays of the meteor. 

This is a very ingenious theory, but it fails in several points. For 
the prevailing color of the Aurora is while, or a yellowish white, and the 
noises which are attributed to explosions in the higher regions, are, in 
fact, only heard when the meteor appears to be nearest to the earth, and 
are considered generally as a proof of its approach to it. 

The best theory that has ever been proposed to account for the Au- 
rora Borealis, is that of M. Biot, the distinguished French mathemati- 
cian and naturalist. It is supported by the most rigorous deductions 
from careful observations, and susceptible of almost actual demonstra- 
tion. He considers the Aurora as consisting of real clouds, proceeding 
usually from the Vorth, and composed of some very light substances, 
probably metallic, capable of becoming luminous and magnetic, arrang- 
ing themselves in columns, which turn towards the earth as real mag- 
netic needles would do. This is supported by optical considerations, 
and the application of the known laws of electricity and magnetism. 
Having shown that the phenomenon takes place in our atmosphere, and 
that the columns always point towards the magnetic pole, he concludes 
that they are cylindrical, and parallel to the direction of the needle. 
Although, instead of being erect, they seem to incline, and converge 
towards the North Pole, he reconciles this appearance with the suppo- 
sition that they are parallel, by applying to them the laws of perspective. 
It is well known that elevated objects, when seen at a distance through 
the atmosphere, produce optical illusions. For instance, the stars, 
which are at immense distances from each other, appear to be set in 
the same vault or concave surface; and the tails of comets seem to 
spread along the sky, although they extend into space, in right lines. 
So, when the sun is concealed behind a mass of clouds, and shines 
through their openings, the rays, though parallel, appear to converge 
towards that point of the heavens where the sunis. These laws of per- 
spective will affect, in like manner, the appearance of the columns of 
the Aurora. M. Biot supposes the Aurora to consist of a forest-of 
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these columns, all parallel to the direction of the magnet, and of course 
parallel to each other. Being at different distances, they will, by the 
laws of perspective, appear at different heights, and seem to project 
over each other, especially when in the horizon. If a number of the 
columns pass over the head of an observer, they will form a luminous 
erown, the rays converging to a point, as has been described. 

This constitution of the meteor is rendered probable by many curious 
facts, which agree with the rules of perspective. For instance, when 
the columns are in the Northern horizon, if they move towards the South, 
without any change of arrangement, they ought to produce the same ap- 
pearance as the trees of a forest when we approach them; that is, the 
columns Eastward will separate towards the East, and those Westward to 
the West of the meridian; while those directly in the meridian will ap- 
pear to be stationary, or to rise directly to the zenith. Such an appear- 
ance was accurately observed by M. Mayer, the astronomer, at St. Pe- 
tersburgh, during a large Aurora in 1726. Sometimes only a few of 
the columns are illuminated, and then, if they are at sufficient distance, 
we may examine them singly, as was observed by Dr. Halley in 1716, 
when small columns of equal length were inclosed between two belts— 
so, on another occasion, when the columns had the appearance of the 
pipes of an organ. 

In regard to the height of the meteor, it is very probable that it occu- 
pies the region of the higher clouds, and sometimes descends quite near 
the earth. The evidence of this is the motion of the arcs, like that which 
a light breeze would give them ;—the passage of the fleecy portions of 
cloud-like substance, which are seen floating in the air ; and particularly 
from the hissing, crackling noise which sometimes accompanies them. 

But what is the nature of these floating substances which we sup- 
pose to be the basis of the meteor? As the metals are the only sub- 
stances, with which we are acquainted, that are capable of becoming 
magnetic, it is most probable that the substance of the Aurora is of a 
metallic nature. Supposing this to be the case, the hypothesis is con- 
firmed by the fact, that the metals are the best conductors of electricity. 
Now the atmosphere, in different strata, contains very unequal quanti- 
ties of electricity ; so that, if metallic columns are suspended in nearly 
a vertical position in the atmosphere, like those of the Aurora, when 
they float over the Polar regions they will be conductors of electricity. 
If the tendency of the electricity to an equilibrium be sufficient to over- 
come the imperfect conducting power of the columns, it will flow along 
them, illuminating its path, as is often observed in conductors that are 
not continuous. When the passage of the fluid takes place in the higher 
regions of the atmosphere, where its rarity offers little resistance, it will 
flow on silently, with all those variations of light which we observe in 
exhausted tubes. But if it extends to the lower strata of the atmosphere, 
where the resistance is great, it will occasion such hissing, crackling 
noises as attend the Aurora, when it approaches very near the earth. 

These phenonfena must be less striking as the meteor advances 
towards the South, not only because it is more widely spread, but es- 
pecially, because the eonducting columns, always conforming to the 
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direction of the magnetic needle, become more horizontal, and have 
their extremities in atmospheric strata less distant, and fherefore less 
unequal in quantity of electricity. Moreover, a greater moisture pre- 
vails in the atmosphere of the lower latitudes, which occasions a more 
frequent discharge of electricity. 

Supposing the substances which compose the meteor to be of a me- 
tallic nature, the passage of electricity from one particle to another 
would render the columns luminous, and thus afford the light of the Au- 
rora. But it has been ascertained by repeated experiments, that a bar 
of iron may be magnetized, by suffering a current of electricity to pass 
over it. Consequently, the passage of electricity over the columns of 
the Aurora would not only render them luminous, but would, at the same 
time, give them a magnetic property. This celebrated author further 
supposes that there may be an actual combustion in the phosphoric 
clouds, which, detaching themselves in some cases from the meteor, 
carry with them the principle of their phosphorescence, and throw out 
jets of light, like rockets, which leave after them a whitish train. The 
opinion that the Aurora possessed magnetic properties was also main- 
tained by the English philosopher, Dalton, who made similar deductions 
from the laws of perspective to those made by Biot. 

We consider the theory of M. Biot as satisfactory, for the following 
reasons : 

1. The Aurora evidently consists of some cloud-like substance, for 
it has been remarked that it uniformly proceeds from a dark cloud in 
the North—we have noticed it particularly in every brilliant display of 
the Aurora which we have seen—and luminous fleecy clouds are some- 
times seen floating separately in the atmosphere, which have been re- 
cognized as fragments of the Aurora. 

2. The obvious appearances of the meteor are such as would be pro- 
duced by electricity. The vivid shootings, rapid as the lightning, make 
it almost certain that the phenomenon is electrical. And if it be electri- 
cal, the cloud-like substances are sufficient to retain the light. But 
the hissing, crackling noises, which sometimes accompany the Aurora, 
can be accounted for in no other way, and perhaps, more than all else, 
confirm the theory of its electrical origin. 

3. The meteor evidently possesses magnetic properties, for needles, 
freely suspended, undergo very irregular variations, according to the 
observations of philosophers in Europe and also in our own country. 
Moreover, the columns of the Aurora uniformly follow the direction of 
the magnetic needle. The magnificent arch is but a series of these 
columns, which, by an optical illusion, seem to converge to a point. 
But if the substance possess magnetic properties, it must be of a metal- 
lic nature, for we know of no other susceptible of magnetism. Suppos- 
ing it to be metallic, it would, as we have seen, when electrified, become 
luminous and magnetic, and consequently directed towards the magnetic 
Pole. And this is all that the theory requires. 

Now, that there may be metallic particles in the clouds which con- 
stitute the Aurora, is, we think, rendered quite probable by the fact that 
the meteoric stones, which sometimes fall to the earth, contain various 
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metallic substances. These stones are undoubtedly the product of 
some combination of substances in our atmosphere, and may have some 
affinity with the basis of the Aurora. Whether the substance of the 
meteor actually takes fire and becomes decomposed, must be left to 
conjecture—it certainly is not improbable. We are no more able to 
determine positively what combination takes place, than we are to fix 
the precise character of the substance itself. We only know that the 
appearances of the meteor correspond to the rigorous deductions from 
this theory. If, however, they can be shown to be consistent with any 
other theory, our judgment must be suspended, till we can determine 
which is the better. The world is yet divided between the theory of 
electricity and that of the refraction of the sun’s light, which we will no- 
tice in the form in which it has recently been maintained. 

It is strongly urged in the American Journal of Arts and Sciences, 
for January, 1831, that the Aurora Borealis is occasioned by the rays 
of the sun, refracted and reflected by a medium of some gaseous sub- 
stance, of greater refractive power than the atmospheric air. _ It is pre- 
sumed that the vapor rests in the atmosphere, perhaps not far above the 
clouds, and that, after the twilight declines, the rays of the sun, which 
continue to illuminate the upper heavens, fall upon this highly refractive 
medium, and are thus made visible upon the earth. 

We have not room to notice this theory more particularly, which, 
though ably sustained, and, in some of its positions, carries with it an 
air of probability, is nevertheless liable to many objections. In the first 
place, according to this theory, the Aurora should, in the Temperate re- 
gions, always appear in the North. But we have seen that it frequently 
appears in almost every quarter of the heavens,—even in the South. 
Moreover, it should not be seen so late as at midnight; but it will be 
recollected that, in one of the instances mentioned above, it continued 
steadily till past two o’clock in the morning. 

But how can the magnetic influence of the meteor be accounted for, 
on this theory? ‘The writer avoids this difficulty, by rejecting the fact, 
which, he says, has not been well ascertained. But we consider the 
fact perfectly established. The Swedish observers above-mentioned 
discovered it long ago. M. Arago, in describing the magnetic disturb- 
ances occasioned by the meteor of 1827, calls them enormous, and the 
late Dr. Holyoke—no mean authority—has given ample testimony on 
this point. Again, what occasions the snapping, hissing noises of the 
Aurora? These are thrown out of the question by the same summary 
conclusion, that the fact is not supported by clear testimony. But we 
have good evidence that they have been heard with terror in Siberia, 
Lapland, the Shetland Islands, and in the seas adjoining; and we know 
that they have been heard by many individuals in‘this country, both re- 
cently and in times more remote. Until these phenomena be accounted 
for, we cannot assent to the opinion that the Aurora Borealis is occa- 
sioned by the refraction of the sun’s rays. 

We have discussed, as fully as the limits of a single article will per- 
mit, the nature and origin of the Aurora Borealis. We have described 
its various and splendid appearances, and presented the accurate details 
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of scientific observers, who have caught its fleeting glories, and subject- 

ed them to a careful analysis. The best theories have been selected 

from the multitude which have been proposed to account for the pheno- 

menon, and have been impartially, though somewhat cursorily, examined. 

The mind has been balancing, perhaps, between two opinions, while the 
imagination has been hardly kept within control. The feeling of won- 

der and admiration, with which the transient Jlumination of the heavens, 
by the brilliant Aurora, is beheld, suffers little diminution by an attempt 
to discover its origin. We have seen what shapes it assumes, and if 
we have not determined its precise character and origin, it is because, 
in the present state of meteorological science, we are unable to do it. 
Perhaps we never shall arrive at the truth. It is something, however, 
to have discovered certain uniform appearances, and fixed laws of ar- 
rangement, in the substance of the meteor, by the analogy of which to 
the established principles of natural science, the probable origin may 
be determined. The presumption is, that the Aurora Borealis is a phe- 
nomenon of our atmosphere—that it consists of some vapor, or cloud- 
like substance, capable of conducting electricity, and of becoming mag- 
netic—that the light is afforded by the electric spark ; but it is not im- 
probable that combustion takes place, and gives to fleecy portions of 
the cloud a permanent light. ‘The magnetic property of the meteor— 
the probability that the substance contains metallic particles, and that 
the light is derived from electricity, have been fully demonstrated. The 
magnificent arch, which rivals in glory the bow of promise, and seems 
to span the world—the glittering crown, which affords an apt illustration 
of the underived light which veils the Deity—and the shooting spires, 
that, to the superstitious mind, are the ministers of His wrath,—are all 
reduced, by the keen analysis of philosophy, to a series of columns, 
which obey the fixed laws of natural science. How sublime are the 
displays of Providence! How ennobling, and at the same time how 
humbling, the efforts and attainments of science! They teach us our 
power and our weakness—our power, in comprehending, to a certain 
extent, the agency of a Being whose supreme control we acknowledge 
with reverence, and our weakness, in forcing the admission that we 
have but approached the limits of human knowledge in regard to the 
constitution of the universe. 

Although we cannot precisely determine the origin of the Aurora Bo- 
realis, we cease to behold it with fear and trembling. We are superior 
to the superstition which regards it as the harbinger of woe and destruc- 
tion. We do not behold the fierce war of fiery spirits in the world 
above ; but we can distinctly trace, in the brilliant and beautiful features 
of this phenomenon of our atmosphere, the agency of that subtle fluid 
which rends the clouds in the thunder-storm, and that unerring principle 
which points the needle to the Pole, and directs the mariner across the 
** great and wide sea.” 







































Stanzas. 


STANZAS. 
*¢ Tread lightly, for *tis beautiful !» 


BreEATHE low thou wind ! ! that wakest the leaves, 
And soft ye birds! o’erswee ping my eaves, 

And veil thee half, thou light o’ the morn— 

With shade of the weaving branches born, 

And thus descend on a breast to lie, 
‘That never hath open’d to sin nor sigh. 




















Sing on ye waters afar and sweet, 
Hymning the measure that now ye mete— 

While the liste ning clouds in yon changeless clime, 
Seem floating o’er to your music’s time, 

And the stirring world, spread broad| round, 

Lies hush’d with the spell of a peaceful sound. 


And come ye feet that are fain to trace 

This hour, the round of an innocent place, 

And eyes, a-weary of age and pride, 

And of all linked only with earth, beside— 
Come, see the pillow of chosen love, 

Where hath dropt in quiet the journeying Dove! 


There’s a breath astir in my chamber lone, 
Of blameless lips unto slumber gone ; 
There’s a bosom at rest whereon kisses of mine 
Fall fervent and soft, but they sully the shrine— 
For naught of the world and its years defil’d, 
Seems meet for that altar, my spotless child! 























I have words, fond words !—from the fountains clear 
Round the soul which shower—for thy gentle ear: 
Pleasant are they, but they move thee not, 
Perchance unheeded, or all forgot -— 

And what is the touch of my hand to thee, 

Midst the angel-arms round thy dreams that be ! 


And my love, oh, my love! must that delay, 

Nor follow aright on thy gleaming way ? 

Loos’d from the circle of mortal Sebi 

Do thy feet show white on the fairy-ground ; 

And thy robes—are they swelling with happier gales— 
Than caught their sweet folds in “the earth’s green vales ? 


My pure, bow’d blossom! as here I stand, 

—And thou away to the dreamy land !— 

Waiting thy lips midst the scented flowers, 

I deem there’s a summer more bright than ours, 
And a smile thou wilt waft from that fairer sphere— 
Back on the heart that enshrines thee here. 















I may not come with my yearning eyes, 
Where the slumber breaks from thy soul’s dear guise! 
But this I know—oh, image of light, 

All folded thus in thy garments white ! 

That all who are treading the world’s broad path, 
Who glance in scorn, or mantle in wrath, 














Whose pride of youth is upon them now, 
. The-exulting step, and the thoughtless brow, 
—Or whose ‘days are descending life’s shaded sky, 
With their burthen dim of mortality— 
Seem ever of hope—of brightness shorn, 
Beside the clear halo of thy young morn !— 
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They may reach that shore where the hills rejoice, 
They may catch the sound of the seraph’s voice, 
And wash—albeit with latest tears— 

The wrongs and sins of departed years ; 

But can they rise—can the marvel be, 

And face the true Heaven with a mien like thee ? 


INDIA AND CHINA: 


WITH CONSIDERATIONS ON THE RESULT OF AN UNRESTRICTED INTERCOURSE 
WITH THOSE REGIONS. 
‘“‘ Te bliss of man, could pride that blessing find, 
Is, not to act or think beyond mankind ; 


No powers of body or of soul to share, 
But what his nature and his state can bear.” Pope. 


Tuere are few of the abuses of social life but can be traced back to 
virtuous or useful intentions; many, if not all of them, have their ori- 
gin in the desire of doing good to particular communities, or to mankind 
in general, although in the course of years they may have derogated es- 
sentially from the purity of motive in which they commenced; and, by 
turning the view from public welfare to private emolument, institutions 
have been changed from a blessing to a curse. 

Almost all monopolies are a proof of this. In the present da}, hap- 
pily for the benefit of society, they are viewed with jealous eyes; their 
motives are severely scrutinized, and their ultimate objects carefully in- 
vestigated ; the evils which may probably come in their train, are calcu- 
lated upon the principles of a matured moral philosophy ; every thing 
dangerous to public liberty, and detrimental to general industry, is cut 
away from the project, by the sagacity of modern statesmen and phi- 
losophers ; and it is not until every safeguard is provided, which expe- 
rience and wisdom can suggest, that an unwilling assent is extorted to 
a measure, which casts out a portion of the citizens from the full and di- 
rect participation. 

It was not so in the early history of monopolies. When Europe first 
emerged out of the dense cloud of barbarism, brought upon her at the 
subversion of the Roman empire, she found herself hampered with feu- 
dal institutions. Her great men were mere warriors, the bulk of her 
citizens were serfs. All were in ignorance and superstition, and might 
have remained so, if the arrogance of the nobles, and the rapacity of the 
priesthood, had not called the attention of the monarchs to the despised 
class, and stimulated those rulers to encourage the latter, as a check to 
the power of the former. Hence charters of immunity were given to 
towns and cities, in order to encourage the working and trading popula- 
tion to congregate there; to increase the wealth and commerce of the 
country ; and, as incidental thereto, their own power as a counterbalance 
to that of the nobles. The people, emphatically so called, gradually 
improved in their condition and extended their relations ; yet still they 
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were incompetent, individually, to engage in any enterprize of magni- 
tude ; and when the mariner’s compass, and a new world, had laid open 
to mankind an expanded, almost an unbounded, field of commerce, 
they felt themselves incapable of participating in its benefits to the ex- 
tent of their wishes, from the confined state of their circumstances. The 
cupidity of the human heart suggested the advantage of combining their 
wealth, and the success of combination gave rise to monopoly. 

It was now perceived that great and valuable results might arise from 
the accumulation of small sums embarked in a speculation; but as per- 
sons were averse to engage in any thing new, where others might step 
in after the difficulties were surmounted, and the success rendered mo- 
rally certain, and thus rob them of the fair fruits of their labors; it was 
thought expedient, and even just, to give exclusive privileges to the bold 
adventurers, who first undertook to explore a new way to wealth; and, 
as they were endeavoring to add to the national importance, and to the 
increased benefit of society at large, it was thought that they were justly 
entitled to additional and exclusive emoluments—in a commerce ascer- 
tained to be lucrative—who alone had had the courage to hazard their 
property in the pursuit, and who had prosecuted the matter to a success- 
ful issue ; instead of allowing the indolent to revel in the advantages 
brought about by the toils, the wisdom, and the perseverance of others. 

In such a spirit were several of the early monopolies granted ; and to 
them we are greatly indebted for the extension of commerce, the growth 
of knowledge, the acquisitions of natural history, and the experience so 
necessary for the cultivation of moral philosophy. To them we owe 
our acquaintance with India, China, the remote islands of the Southern 
and Pacific oceans, from which so many rare and valuable commodities 
have been derived, and to which, by the exportation of our own, we have 
been able to reciprocate the advantages which we have ourselves deriv- 
ed. ‘To them we owe it, that the eyes of Christianity have been open- 
ed to the deplorable spiritual state of so many millions of our brethren, 
and that attention has been called to the gross depravity of their habits, 
the lax state of their morals, the uncultivated condition of their minds— 
and that the question has been forcibly called up in our minds, “ Can 
we do no more for these myriads than trade with them? Are they not 
men and brethren—and as much capable of, and called to, the perform- 
ance of true religion and sound morality ?” 

As philanthropisfs, we are bound to say that if monopolies have done 
this for the social cause, they are not only defensible but praise-worthy ; 
and in so far as this is the case, they deserve the public approbation. It 
is not necessary to enlarge here on the abuses of the exclusive privilege 
that occurred through the capricious bestowal of it, at various times and 
for unworthy purposes ; it may be sufficient to observe, that although 
they were frequently useful and beneficial in the infancy of science and 
discovery, there is no occasion to continue the privilege after it dege- 
nerates into an abase, or when, instead of its being advantageous to the 
community, it is, according to its degree, an infringement upon public 
rights. ‘The original projectors and holders of those immunities reaped 
their desired good, they had their reward; and now, after many genera- 
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tions have passed away, and the eagle eye of experience has enlarged 
the general view, the absurdity of vested rights has become manifest ; 
the good of the many must be preferred to the emolument of the few, 
and—always respecting the rights of private property—all public mea- 
sures should from henceforth have for their capital object, the universal 
participation in real benefits. 

Of these exclusive properties, none stand so prominently forth for 
animadversion as that of “the Company of British Merchants trading 
to India and China.” The history of this corporation is replete with 
important and absorbing interest; it is not only connected with the im- 
provement of commerce and the increase of wealth, but literature and 
the arts are deeply involved in the inquiry: and, what the sincere and 
devout believer in the religion of Christ will think paramount to all 
these, the immortal welfare of millions is so intimately connected with 
it, that those are most culpably negligent who omit or refuse to make 
themselves acquainted with all that appertains to the remarkable coun- 
tries included in their charter. 

Of the natural riches of the Oriental countries no one is ignorant ; and 
that they are capable of administering to the conveniences as well as the 
luxuries of a whole world, has been abundantly proved. Until the era 
of machinery, it was matter of admiration how the various fabrics wrought 
in India could be executed, brought so far, and sold so cheap. Such, 
however, is the density of its population, and so few are the wants of its 
inhabitants, that a remuneration for their services, almost startling to our 
belief on account of its smallness, is found sufficient to keep their thou- 
sands of thousands employed; added to which, the abundance of the 
food to which their taste and temperament incline, take away in a great 
measure any anxiety as to their subsistence, and consequently popula- 
tion continues undiminished, and the means of achieving important acts 
is always at hand, provided that there be an over-ruling mind to direct 
the multitude of operating hands. 

It would be needless to adduce proofs of the importance in which In- 
dia has at all times been held, the fact being notorious to every Tyro; 
nor to give details of her conquerors by land and sea, as they also are 
too well known already. But it may be well to call attention to the real 
extent of the conquests and of the dominion achieved there. These, al- 
though to the accumulator of wealth, to the mere man of commerce, 
they may appear to have been great, even to the extent of their wishes 
and of human ability; yet, to the eye of the philanthropist and of the 
philosopher, will be found small, exceedingly small. The nations of 
the West subjugated the /ands of the Orientals, they took possession of 
Hindoo property, and controlled the Hindoo will; but after the lapse of 
centuries of dominion, they find that they have obtained little or no di- 
rection of the Hindoo mind. The natives of the land yield their trea- 
sures, their labor, their obedience, their soil, to the powerful invaders ; 
but their minds are unsubdued, their habits remain the same that they 
were, ages before the barbarians of the Western world had ventured to 
come near their borders; and, together with the indolence which is the 
concomitant of a warm climate and a plentiful soil, it cannot be doubted 
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that there is mixed up a large fund of hatred against those who have dis- 
turbed their tranquillity. 

And what follows? Why, that the people who have been subjugated 
by force, must be retained in that subjection by force and stratagem. 
The power of the Europeans in India would not continue a month, were 
it not for the iron hand with which the government is administered, and 
from the cunning policy which, under the old maxim of “ divide et im- 
pera,” instigates them to keep the various states of Hindostan in con- 
tinual hostility towards each other; thus rendering it of imperative ne- 
cessity for each to appeal to the protection of the supreme court, or to 
seek redress or assistance at its hands. 

Thus have matters been conducted in India for many generations. 
Mankind have been content to draw from thence whatsoever would 
contribute to their sensual gratification or to their worldly affluence, but 
have never attempted to bestow a boon in return for the advantages they 
obtain, nor have they endeavored to rule India by that softer and more 
amiable mode of administration, peace and brotherly love. To attempt 
the last, indeed, would be vain, and would endanger their dominion al- 
together. A long season of peace would allow the native princes time 
to calculate their own strength, and by coalition to drive the strangers 
out of the land. As, therefore, the first possession of the latter was by 
aggression, it seems necessary to maintain it by violence. 

Christianity, however, it is said, and truly, wherever it is faithfully im- 
planted, has the property of carrying with it peace and good-will. It is 
the strongest bond of brotherly love on earth, as well as the surest pass- 
port te the realms of bliss in heaven. Why then should not the Chris- 
tian nations of the world try the balmy influence of a religion which 
leads mankind to view every man as a brother, which inculcates as a 
duty to bear and forbear, which, with its genial influence, warms into ac- 
tion every benevolent feeling, and stifles in the germ all the affections of 
a contrary tendency? Why not owe all the advantages which are reap- 
ed from India to an amicable strife, and a reciprocity of good, rather than 
to causes more painful, more expensive, more uncertain, more limited? 
The Christian warfare has never wanted soldiers, the vineyard of Christ 
has never wanted faithful laborers, the dominant powers themselves have 
not often wanted wisdom to see which was the most effectual course. 
How then does it happen that so many generations have passed on, and 
yet so little has been done for the natives of Hindostan ? 

Two causes, springing from the same source, have operated hitherto 
to retard, nay, even to prevent, the growth of civilization and the pro- 
gress of Christianity among the Hindoos,—the distinction of caste, and 
the mystery of their present faith. By the former, we find that the peo- 
ple have been kept in a bondage, both mental and physical, for ages on 
ages. The caste or denomination in which a Hindoo is born, in that he 
must remain; without a hope, arid without daring to express a wish, to 
change. In.that-caste must his children and his children’s children be 
born; the same mode of occupation which was pursued by his forefa- 
thers, is his own, and must be that of his successors. It is the mecha- 
nism of the faculties, which must not be deranged, under a penalty more 
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dreadful than he dares to incur, or even dreams of braving. If he of- 
fend, he becomes a Paria, an outcast, an alien from every comfort and 
blessing that makes life desirable. No longer a member of his caste, 
he is scorned, persecuted, outlawed ; a continual mark of shame, horror, 
and outrage ; pollution is in his touch, in the opinion of every child of 
Brahma, he must quit every haunt of his own people, and die with the 
conviction that his torments will be dreadful and without end. We, of 
the Western world, can hardly imagine the extent of this punishment, the 
moral operation of this belief, upon the Paria; the bare idea of it makes 
the faithful Hindoo shrink with dread, and adds fresh links to the chain 
which binds him to the religion of his forefathers. He is content, and 
finds it according to the fitness of things, that there should be heredita- 
ry soldiers and rulers, hereditary merchants, artizans, laborers, ete. He 
finds no shame in his condition, for it is that to which he is fixed by im- 
mutable fate ; and, satisfied that if he performs his duty in his station, he 
shall be received finally into the arms of Brahma, he goes on in peace ; 
unless, indeed, his enthusiasm should lead him to anticipate his beati- 
tude, by casting himself headlong either before the car of Jaggernaut, 
or into the sacred waters of the Ganges. 

The only exception from this course of unconditional submission, is 
the member of the highest caste, the Brahmin himself. The proper du- 
ties of this caste are to have the custody of the holy books, to be the 
teachers of religion and morality, to be ministers and secretaries, but 
not temporal rulers; and, as it were, to be the friends, fathers, and ad- 
visers, of the whole Hindoo race. But they have, or at least claim 
without dispute, a right to pass the bounds which separate their caste 
from others—and which to all others is utterly impassable—and for the 
purposes of religion, or for the general good of the community, may 
perform acts other than those to which they were born. By this power 
they are able to step into every grade of Hindoo society, use their all- 
powerful influence, aggrandize and strengthen their own relations there- 
in, and be despotic over the minds of their ignorant and credulous vota- 
ries. Thus hedged in by their hopes and fears, and guarded without by 
scheming and mercenary priests, how is it possible to escape from the 
trammels with which they are surrounded; or to imbibe lessons of any 
purer religion, when, even to listen to the strange teacher, subjects the 
unhappy wretch to the danger of losing caste? 

The truth is that, until very recently, notwithstanding the unwearied 
zeal of missionaries, notwithstanding the most strenuous exertions which 
have undoubtedly been made, the conversions have been few, and those 
few have been chiefly Parias, who, having been ejected from the com- 
munion of their brethren, have joined with the whites, that they might 
not deem themselves outcasts altogether. Of late years, however, a 
powerful assistance has been afforded, of a nature almost unhoped-for 
before ; by means of which there is every probability that the prejudices 
of the Hindoos may be combated, the fallacy of their creed made plain, 
and the conversion of their nation, too long considered as a forlorn hope, 
may be expected in reasonable course. This assistance brings us to 
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consider the second of those causes which have hitherto operated to 
prevent the dissemination of Christianity in India. 

It is well known that the sacred books of the Hindoos are written in 
a language known only to the Brahmins, and called the Sanscrit. In 
consequence, the great mass of believers take upon trust the contents 
of those books, into which they are forbidden, on pain of losing caste, 
to look. This being the case, the Brahmins have the opportunity of 
being the oracles of religion, of morals, of politics, of every thing’ which 
regards social order: they can pervert common sense by pronouncing 
ex cathedra; there is no absurdity too glaring for the most implicit ac- 
quiescence, if the holy man can find authority for it in the sacred books. 
And, indeed, it has been ascertained that many of those absurdities are 
not the mere coinage of holy cheats for the occasion, but are actually 
found in those writings which are the law of the many and the sceptre 
of the few. Faithfully has the secret been kept by those who possessed 
it; the Sanscrit has only been taught in the Colleges under the seal of 
secresy, under the severest denunciations and the most dreadful impre- 
cations. The possession involved too much power over the mass to be 
communicated and thus thrown away; it therefore remained inviolate. 
The literary and judicial men who went into the East, tried every art, 
every means, to obtain a knowledge of it, but in vain. ‘The most tri- 
fling acquisitions were carefully treasured up, collated, compared, twist- 
ed, and turned, but all of little avail; until of late years, from causes 
upon which time will not at present allow an enlargement, the whole 
flood-gates of the hitherto hidden knowledge have burst open, the San- 
scrit is known to Europeans, the sacred books are translated, and the 
minister of religion, as well as the experimental philosopher, can now 
attack the errors and prejudices of those Orientals at the fountain-head. 
The missionary may prepare himself at home with the whole armor, 
offensive and defensive, of his calling, and go forth in the almost cer- 
tain prospect that his labor will not be in vain. 

With religion will go, hand in hand, philosophy. There is learning 
already in India, although its direction is erroneous ; and the philanthro- 
pist has at present the golden prospect before him, that the land, the 
darkness of which has for thousands of years bid defiance to the at- 
tempts of Western light, which has been the bed and nursery of all that 
was monstrous in theory and ridiculous in practice, may at no distant 
period be flourishing in civilization and refinement, bowing the knee to 
the one true God, looking for salvation through the only acceptable 
means, and exhibiting in itself the wonderful power of the Gospel in 
dignifying, as well as harmonizing and beautifying, the world. 

The present state of the British East India Company’s charter offers 
peculiar encouragement to those whom religion and philanthropy can 
‘move to assist such events, no less than to those whose views are con- 
fined to mercantile speculations. By the operation of that charter, 
British subjects wére directly and positively debarred from setting foot 
in India, except upon such terms of license from that corporation as 
were an effectual shackle upon the free spirit of the individual, and 
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leaving him merely the privilege of being a plodder after wealth in the 
beaten track ; without the right of exerting his energtes in the cause of 
morals, religion, or philosophy, lest it should be said that he was inter- 
fering with the course of Indian policy, acting in a manner subversive 
of the power in that quarter, endangering the safety of the British pos- 
sessions ; and, in consequence of all these apprehensions, that he should 
be banished from the home of his adoption at twenty-four hours’ notice ; 
through the mandate of an arbitrary court, which, listening to no sug- 
gestions but those of its fears for the loss of authority, had the power of 
promptly ejecting all who might be even suspected as dangerous.* As 
for China, British foot could not be set there at all, unless it were at- 
tached to an immediate servant of the Honorable Company. 

It is true that these exclusive laws could only be made to apply im- 
mediately to British subjects; but no person conversant in the opera- 
tion of human policy, can be ignorant that when one power has been 
able to become dominant, the wishes and the efforts of such power have 
greatly the effect of positive laws and regulations. Now such domina- 
tion and influence has been exercised by Great Britian in India and 
China. In the former, she could impose direct restrictions and imposts 
upon the trade carried on by means of vessels from the other nations of 
Europe, or from America; in the latter, she could exercise a powerful 
influence, either by alarming the fears of that jealous nation, by awaken- 
ing their cupidity, or by flattering their vanity. ‘The immense wealth of 
the islanders enabled them to lord it in every port into which their ships 
could enter ; and it is in fact a moral anomaly that, with such extraordi- 
nary powers, the English should, of thet own motion, have thrown off 
the yoke of exclusive privileges, to give way to the efforts of any or of 
all the nations under heaven. 

In truth, it is hardly possible to look at this state of things without 
coming to the conclusion, that the manifest finger of Divine Providence 
is discernible. In the earlier parts of the Christian missionary history, 
it is remarkable that the persons engaged in the conversion of the 
Heathen, although possessed of a laudable zeal for the Christian cause, 
fundamentally acquainted with the principles they possessed, and well 
instructed in the general history of the human mind, yet they came up- 
on a new ground in these Oriental countries, where the manners, cus- 
toms, creeds, and tempers, were such as they had never been called 
upon to contemplate, and where they were continually at fault without 
being aware of it. In fact, they stumbled upon the very threshold of their 
mission. The sacrifices under the Mosaic dispensation could not even 


* This is no exaggerated statement. It is briefly, but correctly, the history of Mr. Buck- 
ingham’s expulsion from India; who, being the editor of a newspaper which did not slavishly 
advocate the measures of the Supreme Court, he was ordered to leave India in twenty-four 
hours, without the privilege of settling his affairs : the consequence was that he was utterl 
ruined ; his property, which had been fairly estimated at 40,000/., was relinquished, and sold 
for almost nothing. But the Hon. Company had their reward: the injured publisher sought 
redress, in a British spirit, at home ; all ranks joined in commiseration and relief; and to the 
powerful arguments of Mr. Buckingham may perhaps be ascribed the overturn of the British 
East India Company’s power in those regions. 
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be mentioned before a Mindoo auditory; without ‘awakening feelings of 
horror and disgust, and shutting the gates of conviction for ever against 
men who could commence their attempts at conversion by describ- 
ing scenes so revolting to their pre-conceived notions. On the other 
hand, the faithful but injudicious teacher conceived that he ought 
not to disguise, but rather to teach, the history of the expiatory sacri- 
fices, forgetting that some of the animals mentioned were sacred to every 
child of Brahma, whilst all were so to the believer in the metempsychosis. 

Thus, each party, fortified in previous opinions, and unable to enter 
into the causes of the diversity, saw only in the other a disposition at 
variance from all that each deemed holy; and the cause of conversion 
proceeded so slowly, that the Abbé Dubois, an intelligent and zealous 
missionary of the Romish persuasion, assures us, after a service of fif- 
teen years, that he does not believe he made as many converts, nor does 
he think the cause of Christianity likely to make its way in India. 
Though he is wrong in his conclusions, from having, like many others, 
begun his work at the wrong end, yet it should teach, and it has taught, 
subsequent missionaries which is the right end. ‘The errors and the 
absurdities in Hindoo belief must be exposed and refuted upon their own 
ground, and not with reference to the introduction of a new religion ; 
and when the ground is clear, fresh seed may be planted. The access 
which is now obtained to an intimate knowledge of that belief, of those 
manners and of their origin, through the acquaintance with the sacred 
books, will not only give an additional stimulus to zeal, but an additional 
and confidential guide to the end; and, to crown all, at the very period 
when the road is becoming plain, the turnpikes are taken away. 

It has always been objected against the Hindoos, that they are passive 
under argumentation ; that they listen attentively and respectfully through- 
outa discourse ; but that finally they depart without enabling the preacher 
to know the effect of his arguments. Be it so. It is something, how- 
ever, to have an attentive listener. Let but the preacher be careful in 
adapting his discourse so that he shall not attempt too violently to rend 
asunder pre-conceived notions,—let him sap and mine the follies which 
have existed for generations,—let him release their minds from thral- 
dom, as the mouse released the lion from the net, knot by knot,—and, 
although he may not discover instantaneously the extent to which con- 
viction may have reached, he may rest assured that, in quarters to which 
he has not much access, in quarters where Europeans have no inclina- 
tions to enter—in the recesses of the Hindoo habitations—he will not 
be without faithful commentators. But, once again, let him always re- 
member, that prejudices, follies, and absurdities, when they are not in- 
dividual, but national—not of the moment, but permanent—not of late 
introduction, but established during a long series of centuries,—are not 
to be met, hand to hand, in the field, but are to be destroyed by silently 
shaking the eunenienn P. 





Man-Assimilation. 


MAN-ASSIMILATION. 
(SOMETHING NOT TO BE READ BY THE LADIES.) 


“ BesHREW my heart, but it is wondrous strange ! 
Sure there is something more than witchcraft in them, 
That masters e’en the wisest of us all.” 


Rowe’s Jane SHORE; 


Ir is said, that the latest investigations of travellers and antiquarians 
have proved, most conclusively, that no such race of people as the 
Amazons ever existed. Whether this be an authentic discovery or not, 
I am well assured, that if certain influences which are now at work in 
society are suffered to continue, we shall one of these days behold a 
race of modern Amazons, who will wrest from our sex the palm of su- 
wag in all matters which have been hitherto considered manly. I 

ave been a careful observer of the “signs of the times,” and have 
been compelled to witness, with feelings of the utmost alarm, the en- 
croachments which the ladies have for many years been making upon 
the habits, privileges, and prerogatives, of our peculiar sex. I refer not 
only to the ladies of America, but to those of the other hemisphere. 

As some proof of their designs, I need but point the reader to a few 
of their imitations in dress. In the first place, in their blushing girl- 
hood, they assume the pantaleties, or little pantaloons—an augury of 
their disposition to make further strides at a future period. As they 
increase in ambition and stature, they don the spencer or bob-tailed 
coat, the ladies’ waistcoat, ladies’ stock, sometimes “ faise bosoms ;”’ 
and in many instances the hat takes the place of the bonnet. 

Again. Observe their ordinary exercises. What are boarding-school 
calisthenics, but exercises to afford the ability for future boxing? Do 
not the ladies mount the prancing steed to accomplish themselves in 
field sports? ‘To say nothing of the Hester Stanhopes, the Lady 
Thorntons, and Madame Blanchards, of other climes, was not the 
handsome regiment of Colonel Stevens, lately encamped at Hamilton 
Square, in New-York, reviewed by troops of lady-cavalry, whose bear- 
ing and spirit were such as completely to subdue their fellow-soldiers 
in the infantry? Did not that charming ornament of her sex—the 
touching actress, and the gifted writer—a short time since surprise the 
military establishment-at West. Point, by her unprecedented energy in 
riding, rowing, rambling, and cannon-firing, in which she accomplished 
ina single day the work of three ordinary men? Is not a lady well 
nigh ashamed now-a-days to acknowledge her dependence, by takin 
the arm of a gentleman on the fashionable promenade? And what, let 
me ask, can have a more masculine, or rather a more man-assimilating 
effect, than the graceful, close-linked, eye-rivetted sympathy of soul, 
body, and movement, in the entrancing and much admired waltz ? 

I do not, however, mean to confine myself to such evidences, in my 
endeavors to show the man-assimilating disposition of the ladies. I 
have facts to offer which shall furnish confirmation strong. Already, in 
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the other hemisphere, have the women obtained the upper hand in the 


pursuits of industry. In the late contests of Greece, many a female 
soldier— 





‘‘ buckled to her slender side 
The pistol and the scimetar,”— 


and gloried in exposing herself in the front of the battle, where the 
death-blows fell thickest and fastest. On the Alps, many a sturdy Miss 
“drives the team afield,” while her lazy lord is off among the moun- 
tains, risking his neck for a lean chamois. In France, what a world of 
lady shop-keepers beguile a man of his small change, while monsteur 
le mari is shaving himself down upon soup maigre. But what of all 
this? In our own country, we are informed, from many sources be- 
side the excellent letters of Mr. Horrman, that the women are among 
the best of our back-woodsmen. We understand they sometimes “ bob 
for whales” in the vicinity of Nantucket. We have heard them “ dis- 
course most eloquent music” from the pulpit. Mrs. Royall is univer- 
sally allowed to be the American Sir Walter Scott, and Mrs. Barney— 
with all respect be it spoken—is a part of her father, the Commodore. 

In France, the ladies have always taken a conspicuous part in poli- 
tics. I need hardly distinguish, from amidst the host, Madame De 
Stael, the Duchesse d’Angouleme, and the Duchesse de Berri. The 
oracles of the Drawing-room have frequently spoken to the nation through 
the automatons of the Chambers ; and who can tell whether the impulse, 
which has often started ten thousand swords from their Scabbards, may 
not have been originally given by the motion of a female fan! 

In England, it is well known that the Queen has been oftentimes 
the. better man in the government. Indeed, it is clearly indicated by 
several most conclusive caricatures, that Queen Adelaide exercised too 
much influence, lately, over William IV., her husband, in dissuading 
him from certain measures of reform. It would, however, take up too 
much space to present all the testimony that can be adduced to show 
this gradual intermingling, on the part of the ladies, with the pursuits 
and characteristics of the other sex. As the newspapers, however, are 
the unquestionable oracles—the “ brief abstracts and chronicles of the 
times,”—1I have taken some pains to collect from these authorities a 
number of fragments, which I shall present in the order in which I have 


clipped them from veritable journals. I begin with the Liverpool Al- 
bion, of August 1, 1833: 


“ Rerorm.—In the House of Commons, on Tuesday night, Mr. Severn gave 
notice of the following motion:—That all unmarried females, duly qualified, 


shall be entitled to vote in elections for knights, citizens, and burgesses to serve 
in Parliament.” 


On which the editor remarks : 


+ “The next step, after giving the power of voting, must of course be eligibility 
to serve in Parliament themselves.” 


This attempt was followed up, at a subsequent period, by a motion 
that females should be allowed to serve on juries. There was, how- 
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ever, a majority of Vandals in the House, and the subject was cruelly 
and indecorously laughed down. 

The House should have been beset by a fair army from Saint Giles’s, 
and its members severally compelled to argue the question with the sy- 
rens from Billingsgate, who acquire much nervous eloquence in “ chant- 
ing eulogies upon deceased mackerel.” 

The ladies, however, were far from being discomfited by this illibe- 
rality, and it is understood that they are secretly and irresistibly going 
on in their reform. The hidden machinery of Almacks, the Races, 
Card Parties, etc., are fast enabling them to throw off their undesirable 
feminine characteristics. It is well known that they have a prominent 
representation in the capers of the circus. The opera-dancing is theirs 
altogether. I subjoin the evidence of an attempt to drive the other 
sex off the stage. I find it in the London Times, of November 9th, 
under the department of Tue Drama: 


“Haymarket THEATRE.—This house, we announce with regret, will close 
on Friday next, we have every reason to believe, a comparatively successful sea- 
son; and if it is not so, all we can say is, that the manager has not obtained his 
deserts: for, in point of novelty and talent, his catering has been of the first or- 
der, and in the best taste. Five nights yet remain to enjoy the attractions of Mr. 
Morris’s company, and we are persuaded the opportunity will not be lost by 
those who possess judgment sufficient to appreciate opera, comedy, and farce, 
in perfection. We see Mrs. Glover has fixed Tuesday for her benefit, and is to sus- 
tain the part of Falstaff in propria persone, in‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor” We 
have no doubt in this, as well as in every thing else she undertakes, she will ac- 
quit herself with credit.” 


A subsequent paper states : 


“At the Haymarket Theatre, London, a Mrs. Glover has made her début as 
Sir John Falstaff, with success.” 


The following is from Switzerland. ‘Straws show which way the 
wind blows :” 


“The annals of duelling afford no such extraordinary instance as the follow- 
ing from a Swiss journal :—‘ A woman of“robust frame, aged sixty-six, residing 
at Chenes Bougerie, had been upon terms of animosity with a baker for twenty- 
eight years, and had frequently challenged him to meet her sword in hand. 
They had, in fact, two several combats, from which the Amazon retired both times 
wounded. But, nothing daunted, she again forced her adversary to meet her a 
third time; and they had a rencontre, a few days since, at Villette, when the 
fair Armida was so severely hurt, that for three days her life was despaired of. 
She is, however, now fast recovering, and avows her determination to enter the 
field again as soon as she has recovered her strength.’ ” 


I shall confine myself, in my remaining remarks and proofs, to our 
own country, where so much liberality of sentiment prevails, that the 
ladies might be expected to come in for their share of “ equal rights.” 
That an appeal will soon be made to Congress, on the subject of an 
extension of the right of suffrage, I feel well assured. I heard strong 
regrets expressed, on the part of many ladies in New-York, at the time 
of the late charter election, that they were not allowed to vote; and 
hopes were at the same time openly indulged, that the sex might not be 
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always debarred from this just privilege. Yes—lI am fearful that the 
seeds, destined to produce fruit, by which the Eve may again be enabled 
to overcome the Adam, have already been sown. It is time to be on 
our guard. I have given some proofs of their attempts to rival our own 
sex in many particulars. Let me offer a few more. I have no dispo- 
sition to theorize. ‘There is no eloquence like that of fact! 

First in importance in the work of assimilation, have we not our fe- 
male colleges? There is the Collegiate Institute, in a neighboring city, 
which was originally designed to afford its fair studentesses all the advan- 
tages usually obtained by the best educated of the other sex. Ladies 
were invited to go forward, under the pure sky and in the free atmos- 
phere of republicanism, to prepare themselves for future honors and pri- 
vileges, by becoming Latinized, Grecised, mathematicized, and at length 
diplomatized. How must the black-letter volumes in the hands of our 
fair young fellow citizenesses have glowed with mystic promise of fu- 
ture glory! How many Corinnas must have dreamed of future triumphs 
over contending Pindars—of wielding the maiden sceptre over free and 
applauding millions—the glorious Queen Besses, the Lady Presidentess- 
es of our republic! With what music must their clear and bird-like 
voices have come back to their own ears, reverberated from the legis- 
lative halls that spread before them in vision! With what expansion of 
soul must they have beheld themselves sitting, with Justinian-like gravi- 
ty and dignity upon the bench of jurisprudence, with their ancient sister 
Justice at their side, arrayed like themselves, most becomingly, in bag 
sleeves instead of bag wigs! But, to return from this digression. The 
Brooklyn College still holds out its advantages in the cause of assimi- 
lation and equal rights, and it does not stand alone, as the subjoined 
notice, taken from the New England Farmer, attests : 


“‘A FINE CHANCE FOR THE LapDIEes.—Heretofore, with the single exception, 
we believe, of the princess Dashkoff, Doctorates have been only conferred upon 
males, but females are now about to participate in these learned distinctions. 
The Legislature of Indiana has chartered a new College, called ‘ The Christian 
College,’ at New Albany, alike open to males and females, with power to confer 
degrees. In the female department, they have established the degrees of Doc- 
tress of Natural Science, of English Literature, Belles Letters, the Fine Arts, 
and of Arts and Science—so that, in a few years, Doctresses will be made as ra- 
pidly as our medical schools make Doctors of Medicine. Our young men had 


better be on the look out, or they will be completely overshadowed by the learn- 
ed Doctresses who will issue from this College.” 


I readily coincide in the opinion that “the young men had better be 
on the look out.” I do not, however, so much approve of the term Doc- 
tresses, as applied to the lady graduates of the Indiana Institution. In 
all the states, gentlemen collegians receive with their diplomas the de- 
gree of Bachelors or Masters of Art. The ladies should accept of 
nothing less than the fair title of Maidens or Mistresses of Art. 
Perhaps I have suffered myself to be too far carried away by my sub- 
ject. I shall therefore speedily conclude. There are few of us who 
are not aware that ladies in America are frequently appointed Post- 
-Masters. 1 once knew a lady who transacted all her husband’s busi- 
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ness as Justice of the Peace, and it is frequently the case, in our com- 
mercial cities, that ladies keep not only the books, but the purse-strings 
and consciences of their husbands. ‘The editor of an evening journal 
informed us a short time since of one Lady Deborah Moody, who was 
formerly Supervisor of the town of Gravesend, Long Island. ‘The fol- 
lowing affords a new instance of their encroachments : 


“Ricuts oF womaN.—We learn from the National Intelligencer, that in Fair- 
fax County, Va., a young lady was, on the fourteenth ult., lawfully qualified as a 
select-man ; a situation held by her mother for many years before her.” 


Indeed, I am confident that their progress toward assimilation had 
been so far advanced, that had not the gentlemen adopted whiskers by 
way of distinction, the ladies would by this time have been on a par with 
them. Even in this particular, however, they bid fair to rival them. No 
one can doubt the intent of a certain fashion of curls lately disported, 
which adhere closely to the cheek, and curl down and around in true 
whiskerandos gracefulness. One or two instances will show conclu- 
sively, that the ladies have only to put aside the slight differences in 
dress which at present distinguish them, to be altogether undistinguish- 
able. from their masculine prototypes. It is probably fresh in the me- 
mory of every one, that a short time since, a lady was discovered in 
the port of New-York, attired in a sailor’s garb, who had made several 
voyages most manfully, and without detection. Accident alone led to 
a discovery of her true sex and character. Several instances of a simi- 
lar kind occur to me. The following, from the Hancock (Maine) Ad- 
vertiser, is the latest: 


v 


“ MARRIAGE EXTRAORDINARY.—In Woodstock, N. B. Mr. J. Munson to Mr. 
Henry Allen. It appears that Munson and 8. I. Page, of Hallowell, originally 
came from Connecticut, and set up business in Hallowell on a very extensive 
scale. Shortly after, Mr. Page went to Connecticut, and brought back Henry 
Allen as a clerk in his store. Every body was well pleased with Henry Allen, 
and he was offered the highest wages when he left Mr. P’s employ, but he would 
listen to no offers but those of Mr. Munson, who was about establishing himself 
in Houlton. Here again Henry Allen displayed the same activity ; exciting the 
admiration of the men by his judgment in business and knowledge of accounts, 
for he appeared to be quite young; but the astonishment of the ladies at his ac- 
complishments was without bounds, for no woman in the country could sew, iron, 
or manage household affairs, equal to Henry Allen, as he frequently exercised his 
skill in these matters at his boarding-house. But the denouement came at last. 
He went over to Woodstock with his employer, put on woman’s clothes, and 
was married to him as a Miss It seems she had been engaged to Mun- 
son in Connecticut, but her father refusing to sanction the match, she ran away, 
and ended the courtship in the above manner.” 





I think I have thus shewn, though in a manner somewhat desultory, 
that the ladies are gradually assimilating in their habits and character 
to the other sex. I forbear to enter upon the inquiry as to the effect 
which this tendency among the ladies of our own country may have 
upon the principles and constitution of our government. Come nulli- 
fication, come consolidation, come what will, may Heaven in its mercy 
preserve us from the baleful influences of a Gynecocracy. Already 
in our churches, lyceums, and various societies, the ladies take a promi- 
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nent part. They form the main pillars of the Bible Societies, Tract, 
Missionary, Cent, and Fragment Societies, which link together in a 
union of mighty strength, the feelings and pockets of a great proportion of 
our Union. Few can resist the ardor of their advances. I myself had 
the honor of being talked down a few days since by a Committee of 
Ladies from an excellent Society in New-York “for the Promotion of 
Knowledge and Industry.” In truth, I have heard it intimated, that an 
attempt was to have been made, on the part of some very influential la- 
dies, to go into coat and pantaloons last spring, but that the intent was 
defeated by the occurrence of a slight disagreement between the imme- 
diate and gradual abolitionists. Apropos, the lady alluded to in the an- 
nexed extract, from the Boston Mercantile Journal, probably belonged 
to the latter party : 


“VaNDALISM.—It is stated in the Berkshire Advocate, that a young lady of 
New-York, who wore an ultra-fashionable frock and pantalettes, being on a visit 
to her friends in New-Jersey, was apprehended and carried before a Dutch ma- 
gistrate, on a charge of wearing man’s apparel! The Goth fined her five dollars 
and costs, for the breaches of the statute in that case provided.” 


I shall say no more. My nerves already begin to tremble in view of 
the momentous revolution which the evidences I have presented seem 
to indicate. A storm is evidently brewing. A war of rights is pend- 
ing, and every man will soon have to come out in defence of his ancient 
prerogatives! For myself, | am compelled to say, that I dread the com- 
ing contest, and that right gladly would I shrink from the struggle. 
Fain would I advise the purchase of an amnesty, by yielding one half 
of the privileges demanded. But it may not be! The enemy is alrea- 
dy flushed with the triumph of successful encroachment, and full of an- 
ticipated victory. They have thrown aside the scissors, and their cry is 
“‘ War to the knife!” We have lingered till it is too late! Scarcely a 
resource is left us! If we fly, our conquerors will mercilessly invade 
the sanctuary of our wardrobes, triumphantly wear the badges 
of our manhood, and victoriously stand in our shoes. If we stand, we 
may be slain; and if we resist, even to the death of some of the vindic- 
tive assimilators, even victory will prove our defeat, for the viragoes 
who remain will find triumph and vengeance before the tribunals of our 
country, in the verdict that finds us guilty of MANSLAUGHTER ! - 

Cc. P. 
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WORSHIP BY THE ROSE-TREE, 


Avutuor of beauty, Spirit of Power, 
Thou who did’st will that the Rose should be, 
Here is the place, and this is the hour 
To seek thy presence, and bow to thee. 
Bright is the world with the sun’s first rays ; 
ool is the dew on the soft, green sod, 
The Rose-tree blooms, while the birds sing praise, 
And earth gives glory to Nature’s God. 


Under this beautiful work of thine, 

The flowery boughs that are bending o’er 
The glistening turf, to thy will divine, 

I kneel, and its Maker and mine adore! 
Thou art around us. Thy robe of light 

Touches the gracefully-waving tree, 
Turning to jewels the tears of mght, 

And making the buds unfold to thee. 


Thy name is marked in delicate lines, 
n flower and leaf that deck the stem; 
Thy care is seen, and thy wisdom shines 
n even the thorn that is guarding them. 
Now, while the Rose that has burst her cup, 
Opens her heart and freely throws 
To me her odors, I offer up 
Thanks to the Being who made the Rose. 


Newburyport, Mass., July, 1834. 


TRANSLATIONS 


FROM THE GERMAN OF HERDER. 


I. 
THE CHILD OF MERCY. 


Wuen the Almighty was about to create Man, he assembled together 
the archangels in council around him. 

* Create him not,” said the Angel of Righteousness; “he will be un- 
just towards his brethren, and will deal hardly and cruelly towards those 
that are weaker than he.” 

“ Create him not,” said the Angel of Peace; “ he will fatten the earth 
with the blood of his fellow-men, and the first-born of his race will slay 
his brother.” 


“ He will profane thy sanctuary with falsehood,” said the Angel of 
Truth ; “even though thou shouldst stamp thine own likeness—the seal 
of loyalty—upon his countenance.” 


And as they spake, Mercy, the youngest, dearest child of the Eternal 
Father, came near to his throne, and embraced his knees, and said ; 
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“ Create him, Father, in thine own image, a favorite child of thy good- 
ness. Should all thy servants forsake him, yet will not I forsake him ; 
but I will be with him in love, and turn even his errors to good. I will 
make the heart of the weak-one compassionate, and turn him in pity 
towards those that are weaker. If he wanders from the path of Peace 
and Truth—if he sins against Righteousness and Justice—the fruits of 
his errors shall lead him back again, and thus in love improve him.” 

The Father of Men created man, a weak and erring creature; but 
even in his errors, a pupil of his Father’s goodness—a son of Mercy— 
son of a love, that never forsakes him, but ever chastens and improves. 

Remember, then, thine origin, O man, if thou art merciless and un- 
just. Of all God’s attributes, it was Mercy alone that called thee into 
being, and Pity and Love nursed thee on their paternal bosoms. 


Il. 
THE HEAVENLY SHEPHERD. 


Deep in the midnight, that preceded the festival of Spring, at which 
the first two sons of the human race were to bring a thank-offering to 
the creator, their mother saw in sleep a wondrous dream. The white 
roses, which her younger son had planted around his altar, were chang- 
ed to blood-stained roses and more fully blown, such as she had never 
before seen. She tried to pluck them, but they withered beneath her 
touch. Upon the altar, whereon milk alone was the principal offering, 
now lay a bleeding lamb. Voices of lamentation were heard around, 
and amid them one voice of despair, till at last all died away into tones 
of melody, such as she had never heard before. 

And a beautiful plain lay before her—more beautiful even than the 
Paradise of her youth, and upon it wandered, in the likeness of her son, 
a shepherd clad in white. The red roses were in his hair, and in his 
hand he held a harp, from which those tones of melody came forth. He 
turned affectionately towards her—began to approach—and vanished. 
With him vanished the dream. 

And as the mother awoke, she saw the day-dawn red and blood-like ; 
and she went forth with a heavy heart to the festival of the thank-of- 
fering. 

The brothers brought their offerings ;—and their parents returned 
homeward. But at evening their younger son came not back. Full of 
anxiety, the mother sought for him, and found only his scattered and 
mournful herd. He himself lay all bloody by the altar; the roses were 
stained with his blood, and the agonizing voice of Cain rang loud from 
a neighboring cavern. 

Senseless she sank upon the corpse of her son, and a second time 
the vision appeared to her. The shepherd, whom she saw in that new 
paradise, was her son. The red roses were in his hair; sweet tones 
resounded from his harp; and he sweetly sang to her; “ Look upward 
to the stars in heaven; my weeping mother, look upward. Behold yon 
glittering chariot there ; it bears us to other plains, to a more beauteous 
Paradise, than thou in Eden sawest; where the blood-stained rose of 
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innocence more fully blooms, and sighs are changed to sounds of 
melody.” 

The vision disappeared; and Eve arose with new strength from the 
pallid corpse of her son. And on the morrow, when she had bedewed 
him with her tears, and crowned him with the roses of the altar, his fa- 
ther and mother buried him by the altar of his God, in the light of a 
beauteous day-dawn. And oft at midnight sat they by his grave, and 
gazed toward heaven, upwards to the high-moving chariot of stars, and 
sought their shepherd there. 


ill. 
THE DEATH OF ADAM. 


Adam was nine hundred and thirty years old, when he felt within him 
the sentence of his judge; “ Thou shalt die.” 

“ Let all my sons come before me,” said he to weeping Eve; “ that 
I may yet again see them and bless them.” And they came at their fa- 
ther’s word, and stood before him, many hundred in number, and prayed 
for his life. 

“Who from among you,” said Adam, “will go to the holy moun- 
tain?’ Perhaps he may find mercy for me, and bring me the fruit of the 
Tree of Life.” Immediately all his sons offered themselves to do his 
will, and Seth, the holiest of all, was chosen by his father for the mes- 


sage. 
His head sprinkled with ashes, he hastened forth, and lingered not 
until he stood before the gate of Paradise. ‘“ Let my father find mercy, 


O thou merciful one—(thus prayed he)—and send him fruit from the 
Tree of Life.” 

Straightway a glittering cherub stood before him; but instead of the 
fruit from the Tree of Life, he held in his hand a twig with three leaves. 
“ Bear this to thy father,” said the cherub, gently, “ as his last consola- 
tion here ; eternal life dwells not on earth. But hasten back; his hour 
is come.” 

Seth hastened back, and threw himself down before his father, and 
said; “ No fruit from the Tree of Life I bring thee, father; this twig 
alone has the angel given me, as thy last consolation here.” 

The dying man took the twig, and was glad. He smelt upon it the 
odor of Paradise; his soul was lifted up. “ My children,” said he, 
“ eternal life dwells not for us on earth; and ye shall follow after me. 
But on these leaves I breathe the fragrance of another world—new life 
—new strength.” His age failed—his spirit fled away. 

The children of Adam buried their father, and thirty days they wept 
for him; but Seth wept not. He planted the twig at the head of his fa- 
ther’s grave, and called it the twig of the new life, of the awakening-up 
from the sleep of death. 

The little twig became a lofty tree, and many of Adam’s children 
grew strong therefrom in the faith of another life. 

And thus it descended to succeeding generations. Fair blossomed 
it in David’s garden, until his infatuated son began to doubt of immor- 
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tality. Then the twig withered away; but its blossoms were scattered 
among other nations. 

And when upon a branch from this tree the restorer of immortality 
gave up his holy life, the sweet fragrance of the new life was wafted far 
and wide among all nations. 


THE NORTHERN HUNTER’S SONG. 


THE lingering morn is come— 
The long sweet morn of summer's day! 
The brooding mists are flown, 
And brightly, on his golden way, 
Comes the long absent sun. 
With the mirth of light hearts, and the horn’s deep sound, 
And the stirring bay of the restless hound— 
Away from the hunter’s home ! 


Away to the forest vast! 
The warm rays have shone on peaks of snow— 
They have vanished beneath the gleam, 
And the dark bare rocks on the mountan’s brow 
Now greet the returning beam! 
O’er the rushing stream from his fetters free, 
O’er the blossoming heath, and the heaving sea, 
A manile of light is cast! 


Hark—to the voice of song! 

The thrush’s sofi tones on the passing breeze 
Like measured music float ;— 

And afar is heard, through the bending trees, 
The capercali’s note. 

The shepherd’s low pipe, from the distant shore, 

Is blent with the hoarse waves’ mingled roar, 
And summons his fleecy throng. 


Roused by the sea wind’s sweep, 

The eagle has flown from his cliff-built nest, 
And stoops to the dashing spray 

That foams on the billow’s whitened breast, 
To grasp his unwary prey. 

The brown bear, to drink at his founts again, 

And trample the flowers on the verdant plain, 
Has sprung from his wintry sleep. 


In the sunlight’s gladdening ray 

The red deer bounds from his rocky lair, 
To roam in sportive pride,— 

And wild birds abroad in the free bright air, 
Our lingering footsteps chide! 

While nature anew to life is born,— 

With mirthful shout--and the sounding horn— 
To the woods and the hills—away ! 





The Portrait. 


THE PORTRAIT. 


‘“NON EST BONUM, ESSE HOMINEM SOLUM.” 


It was, in truth, a most beautiful painting,—a female head,—perfectly 
Grecian. She might have been the Sybil, when Apollo first beheld her. 
But I cannot describe a face: I never could examine beauty analyti- 
cally, as you would a mineral or a piece of exquisite mosaic. I can 
—— that I saw and felt that it was very, very lovely. 

y poor friend Fletcher was in an ecstasy. ‘ Look at those eyes 
and those lips,” said he. ‘ Now I never kissed a girl in my life ; but if 
I could but see a pair of lips like those, with blood in them !—You know 
I am a sworn old bachelor, Moses,—but Do you really suppose 
it is from nature? Let us see that catalogue ;—No. 73—here it is, 
No. 73—‘ Miss Ellen Vincent.’ *Tis a pretty name, is it not? You 
remember the painter of Greece who assembled all the loveliness of 
Agrigentum before his easel, and then, transferring to his canvas the 
most perfect feature of each,—the flashing eye of one, the tempting lip 
of another, and the sweet dimples of a third,—produced a model of ex- 
cellence which Venus herself might have envied. Had that same 
painter lived at this day, he would have been spared his trouble. But, 
hyperbole apart, did you really ever see so beautiful a face ?” 

“ Qh yes,” I answered, “a thousand times.” 

“ Name her, then.” 

I hesitated. In truth I could not: I was compelled to yield. We 
pursued our respective ways home—for the dinner hour had arrived, 
and I had no idea of sacrificing the substantial enjoyment of a brace of 
wild ducks to the more refined, perhaps, but to my sordid taste, less 
congenial one, of gazing at a lovely face. 

My reflections concerning my infatuated friend were sombre enough, 
as I pursued my homeward walk. I was bound to him by ties stronger 
than those which unite ordinary friends. We were the only old bache- 
lors in the neighborhood, and had together maintained the brunt of many 
a wordy contest in defence of our celibacy. I had long regarded him 
as a firm member of our honorable, but persecuted fraternity. He had 
withstood every trial—he had overcome every temptation. It was only 
a week before, that he assured me no lady had .ever made an impression 
on his heart which lasted two hours after he had left her presence. 
Julias, Amelias, Sarahs, Marias—all had attacked him, and all in vain ; 
and yet, after all this—after having sustained every contest, and hav- 
ing come off victorious in every encounter—after having passed un- 
scathed through the furnace, seven times heated—to fall in love with a 
picture—a piece of canvas, daubed over with paint and oil—a thing that 
any school-boy might spoil with his inkstand! It was too much. It 
was like a noble ship, which, having crossed the ocean, through storm 
and through tempest, and having triumphantly braved a thousand dan- 
gers of the sea, should be wrecked within sight of her intended haven, 
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and upon an insignificant shoal, which had not been considered of suffi- 
cient importance even to be avoided. 

When, the next morning, I dropped in upon my friend, I found him 
still raving about the portrait. I remonstrated—I attempted to reason 
with him. Alas, how little had reason to do either with his malady or 
his disposition! I reminded him of the many illustrious men who had 
been proud to enrol their names on the undying record of celibacy—St. 
Paul, Newton, and a hundred other names of authority. Swift, too, I 
named, who, although he married, was ashamed to confess it. It was 
all in vain. I tried ridicule—but he was unmoved. I told him of the 
certainty with which matrimony was followed by family quarrels, and 
petticoat government. It was void, and of none effect. I told him that 
poor Thompson had not dared to stay out after eleven, since he had 
been married—that Mr. Smith, by his own confession, had received 
more than a dozen curtain lectures; and the honey moon was not yet 
over—Heaven preserve the poor fellow when he comes to that of gall 
and wormwood! I told him that Brown had filed a bill of divorce— 
that Mrs. Johnson had eloped with her own coachman—that Mrs. Wil- 
kins had been blessed with twins—and that Mrs. Williams had named 
her thirteenth son Timothy. All was unavailing. Fletcher was crazy,— 
more: he was in love,—a thousand times worse—for there are plenty - 
of lunatic asylums; but—alack for the boasted philanthropy of the age— 
who ever heard of a Love Asylum? How muchtime, and how much 
money, have been devoted to ameliorating the condition of those who 
are bereft of reason; and yet nothing has been done for the victims of 
the tender passion—as if a man’s brains were of more importance than 
his heart. Who knows but an effect highly beneficial to those unfortu- 
nate beings might not be wrought by means of solitary confinement, with 
low diet and moral instruction? It is wonderful, that the subject has 
not engaged the attention of any of those numerous societies formed by 
the gentler sex, for the purpose of advancing every possible good which 
exists, or which does not exist; and for removing every possible evil 
with which any portion of the world, savage or civilized,—heard of or 
unheard of,—is, or ever will be, afflicted. 

I have digressed. Had almost any other calamity befallen my friend, 
there could have been some remedy. Had he broken a limb, it might 
have been mended. A broken bone will knit together in nine days. 
Had he cracked his skull, it might have been “ fixed” by trepaning. 
But Fletcher was in that “ peculiar situation” for which there was no 
present remedy. He was “ out of humanity’s reach.” 

But there was one consolation. He was entranced only with a por- 
trait. ‘This was far different from falling in love with a little witch of 
flesh and blood. ‘The portrait could not talk. There was a difference, 
surely. It could’nt take his arm of a moonlight evening, and walk out 
‘of every body’s hearing. It could not receive long letters, and write 

longer answers. Jn a word, it could “neither marry, nor be given in 
marriage.” [ had forgotten, all this while, that there was an original to 
that portrait. Fletcher had not. 
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Some months passed away, and my friend was as crazy as ever. 
Time, indeed, seemed rather to increase than to heal his malady. One 
day he entered my room in great haste. “I am going,” said he, “to 
Philadelphia, immediately, and have come for you to go with me.” 

“ Why, in the name of common sense, are you going to Philadel- 
phia?” I asked. 

“T have just heard that Miss Ellen Vincent is there. I know the 
street and the number. There can be no mistake.” 

“ And so you intend to call upon her, with no other introduction than 
your own impudence? Fletcher, this is worse than I should have ex- 
pected, even from you. I warn you now—as you regard your F 

“Oh, you need not go on; I anticipate what you intend to say. I 
have heard it so often that I have it all by heart. Besides, I have made 
up my mind upon the subject. The boat leaves at three. We have no 
time to lose. Just send down your valise, and I will hear it all when 
we are on board, though it be for the hundredth time. I will, upon my 
word—I will, and I will not get asleep, as I did the last time, but will 
bear it with all possible patience. And then if you convince me, Mo- 
ses—and you know you will—I will persuade the captain to put the 
steamer about, and we will return.” 

Finding that nothing could restrain him, I consented to bear him 
company, in the hope that my guardian care might prove, in some way, 
beneficial. 

When we arrived at the “ City of Squares,” Fletcher’s first visit was 
to a friend, who fortunately—or rather unfortunately—knew the lady of 
whom he was in such impatient quest. He promised an introduction, 
and my companion returned to his hotel, and passed the remainder of 
thé day in dressing. It was the first time I had ever seen him neat— 
this love works sad changes in a man’s character—and he was really a 
fine looking fellow. At the appointed time his friend arrived, and they 
departed together. I was reading a very interesting work on partial 
insanity and mental hallucination, when I was interrupted by Fletcher’s 
well-known step. I heard him, as he ascended the stair, give orders 
to be awakened at six. 

“* What is the matter now?” I inquired, as he entered. 

** Why, it’s all up! Would you believe it? Miss Vincent went to 
Baltimore this very morning. But the boat starts at seven. You will 
go, of course ?” 

Here was a quandary. I certainly was unwilling to leave the victim 
to the guidance of his own recklessness. He might be off in a tangent 
from Baltimore to Havré or Liverpool, or the North Pole. Still I could 
not but reflect upon the effect which such a circumstance might have 


on my own character. I called to mind the fable of poor Tray—TI re- . 


membered that a man’s reputation often depends greatly upon his asso- 
ciates. And what would the club say—what would every body say— 
when it should become known that Moses Morpheus was off on a wild- 
goose chase after a pretty girl?) The consideration was overwhelming. 
I refused—Fletcher persisted—and finally my regard for him overcame 
the fear of danger to my owe reputation. I consented to go, upon con- 
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dition that we should return in three days at farthest. This I insisted 
upon, not with the remotest hope of its fulfilment, but merely as an ex- 
cuse to my own conscience. For the first time in his life, Fletcher 
was up before the sun. He was on board the boat before the captain, 
and a full hour before she started. A faint curl of smoke was rolling 
from the white pipes into the clear morning air. In due time we ar- 
rived. We had scarcely entered our hotel, when my companion de- 
serted me. In a few hours he returned with a most joyful countenance. 

“*T have caught her at last,” he exclaimed, as he entered; “she is 
here.” Here he compressed his lips with exultation. ‘ She is soon to 
give a ball on her birth-day. I have seen our friend Smith, and he has 
promised to obtain an invitation for each of us.” 

‘Indeed !” said 1: “ you are kind. At whose request, pray, did you 
solicit an invitation for me ?” 

“Oh, I supposed you would like to go, of course. But n’tmporte: I 
will take no denial.” 

The next morning notes of invitation were sent to each of us. 

‘“‘T wonder if the mail is in,” said I. 

“I wonder if there will be a large assembly,” was the response. 

* What a gloomy day,” continued I, scratching my name in the va- 
por which I had breathed upon the window. 

“ What beautiful writing,” observed my friend—“ just look at it.” 

* Beautiful! I can’t read it for the life of me. What word is that?” 

“Nonsense! you have got the wrong paper. I mean the rose- 
colored. Do you suppose a lady writes invitations on fools-cap ?” 

My friend had become learned in the “manners and customs” of 
the ladies. 

“You have improved wonderfully,” said I, “since last summer. 
When your sister sent to you for a pair of gloves, you purchased for 
her, you may remember, a pair of buck-skins, large enough for any two- 
fisted stage-driver in the city.” 

* Well, I will teach you all that I have learned. Shall we commence 
our first lesson? You have endeavored to invest me with prudence and 
discretion, many a time. I will now act the tutor. Heaven grant me 
better success.” 

“J am obliged, certainly—but as your new science will be of little 
practical utility, you will excuse me.” 

*‘ Well,—do as you will; all I can hope, is, that you may, on some 
happy day, fall in love yourself.” 

“You could hardly have wished me a more severe punishment. But 
when I do become enamoured, it shall not be with a portrait. I think I 
can say that.” 

*« And I hope to convince you, to-morrow evening, that I, too, can 
love something besides a portrait. You remember when, in the gallery, 
you termed Miss Vincent ‘some pretty milliner or dashing servant girl.’ 
I hope you are now convinced of my superior taste in such matters.” 


“ T never disputed it, or envied it either: ‘ Where ignorance is bliss, 
’tis folly to be wise.’ ” 
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The expected evening arrived. Accompanied by our friend, we de- 
parted for the residence of the fair incognito. The street was crowded 
with carriages, and we did not reach the door without some difficulty. 
The rooms were brilliant with the splendors of art, and dazzling with the 
loveliness of nature. Nothing was wanting in luxury or in elegance. 
Fletcher hastened on, until he reached the room where our hostess was 
standing. A small circle was in the middle, and several of the guests 
advanced to it. After a few minutes they retired. The lady of the 
house was manifestly there.” } 

‘Where is she?” asked Fletcher, eagerly. 

“That lady in the very centre of the circle,” answered our friend ; 
“she with the cap.” 

“She dresses plainly, however, considering the occasion. What a 
little fairy hand, and how nicely that white glove is fitted to it. I wish 
she would turn this way.” 

The lady did turn. My wonder-stricken companion danced about, 
as if he had been stung by a Tarantula. The blood rushed to his face. 
He muttered an unintelligible exclamation, and hastened from the room 
as speedily as the dense crowd would permit. He seized the first hat 
he encountered, and in a few minutes was at his hotel. 

“ Birth-day !” said some one in my hearing—* how old is she ?” 

“ Fifty-seven !” 

I did not laugh. I did not shout. I rejoiced; but it was with no 
common joy. I felt assured that after this folly, Fletcher would become 
a sound old bachelor—a faithful member of our club—and a useful one 
of society. When I entered his apartment, he was busily engaged in 
packing his trunk. How chap-fallen! I addressed to him words of 
consolation. I flattered myself, that at that favorable epoch, remarks 
of due solemnity, upon matrimony and celibacy matters, would sink 
deeply into his heart, and be productive of beneficial consequences. 


“It is very like you,” said Fletcher to his lovely wife, as they stood 
looking at her portrait, which had been transferred from an old bache- 
lor’s hall to an elegant parlor; “and how much I am indebted to it! 
Believe me, Ellen, I shall always patronize the fine arts.” 

“ And birth-day balls too?” asked his wife, with an arch leer. 

“ No—pardon me; I detest them—and if I ever attend another 

*‘ You will not mistake my old aunt for me?” 


The world is full of changes. Politicians are not the only turn-coats. 
I have, myself, a new set of opinions. And I care no more for croakers, 
than did “ Benedict the married man.” M. 
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STANZAS. 






O’rR the far mountain peak on high 
First shines the morning’s ray ; 

And latest, from the crimsoned sky 
The beams of parting day. 


Yet there, to greet the partial light, 

Nor flowers, nor verdure bloom ; 
But barren all—though coldly bright— 
And cheerless as the tomb. 






While in the modest vale’s recess, 
Where sunlight scarce descends, 
Fresh flowerets spring the beam to bless, 

And grateful foliage bends. 


Thus hearts that bask in fortune’s smile, 
Undimmed by clouds of care, 

Feel not the joys their hours beguile, 

Which humbler bosoms share, 


LETTERS FROM LAURIE TODD. 
NUMBER TWO. 


LIVERPOOL NEW CEMETERY. 


“Ir is better to go to the house of mourning than to the house of feasting; for that is the end 
of all men—and the living will lay it to his heart.”—-EccLesiastTes. 


Tue Liverpool New Cemetery stands upon the site of an old Stone 
Quarry. On the top of the rock, as the visitor enters, may be marked 
a neat church, in which the dead are set down, while the burial service 
is being read, previous to interment. The thought of Saint Peter’s 
Lodge, which, if Fame speaks true, he holds at the gate of Paradise, 
came into my mind. I thought, too, of the Lawyer, who, it is said, ap- 
plied for admission; but upon his occupation being discovered, he was 
judiciously requested, by Saint Peter, to wait until he had examined his 
books: “ for,” said he, “ although I have been porter here these sixteen 
hundred years, you are the first of the craft who has applied, and I am 
somewhat at a loss to know into which corner to bestow you.” This, 
by the way. 

* I descended from the gate, by a.winding path, to the place of burial, 
I should think a distance of something more than one hundred feet. 
The level bottom occupies nearly one mile square. The view from tae 
top of the rock, embracing the splendid monuments and humble graves 
below, appears solemnly-grand—awfully-imposing, if I may so speak. 
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It presents to the mind a most distinct and impressive conception of the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death! It was, in truth, the Land of Forget- 
fulness. Half a dozen sextons were at work, like Gnomes, in the bow- 
els of the earth—digging deeper and yet deeper, the “ houses appointed 
for all living.” The dark, damp walls frowned around—and the sha- 
dows of new caves came stealing upon the accustomed eye, as the dark- 
ness opened into struggling light. Here are deposited the remains of 
the great Mr. Husxisson. They are now—December, 1833—about 
erecting a noble monument to his memory. ‘The workmen have alrea- 
dy laid bare the iron chest which contains his remains, preparatory to 
laying the foundation. The sight of his premature grave was fraught 
with solemn reflections—with admonition and instruction. It can scarce- 
ly have been forgotten—though Time makes sad work with events which 
but as yesterday stirred the world—that at the moment of his death Mr. 
Huskisson was perhaps the most popular man in all England. He had 
been active in promoting the erection of the Liverpool and Manchester 
Rail-road. On the day of its completion—amid the shouts of the as- 
sembled thousands—he was summoned, comparatively in a moment, 
from time to eternity! The Duke of Wellington was present. Some 
time previous, there had arisen a difference between him and Mr. Huskis- 
son. The Duke had procured his removal from office, and for some 
months they had not spoken with each other. Here stood Wellington, 
surrounded by kingly companions and nobles, and there Huskisson, in 
all the proud consciousness of a Public Benefactor. He was watching 
the eyes of the Duke, as he scanned the vast, applauding assembly, and 
was apparently saying in his heart, “ These are my strength; you now 
see where my hope lies.” Another moment, and the two great men 
had apparently become friends. They had just shaken hands, and the 
enthusiastic populace were shouting, “ Long live Huskisson, the friend 
of Man!” But while engaged in earnest conversation with the noble 
Duke, there was but a step between him and Death. In the crowd 
stood One unseen. The fatal arrow was drawn from a quiver ever full 
—and trembled upon a bow never unemployed. What to that dim 
spectre were the shouts of triumph—the swelling applause of “ the great 
multitude of people, which no man could number?” Lo! he stands 
erect—he, who never overshot his mark, has winged the fatal shaft— 
and ‘a great man has fallen this day in Israel!” By some accident— 
which I never heard satisfactorily accounted for—one of the “ cars of 
his glory” passed directly over him, crushing and mangling flesh, and 
bone, and sinew—and before the morning suri all that remained of this 
great, and—as far as I can learn—good man, was a heap of dust. As 
I stood with my hand resting on the cold iron coffin, wherein reposed 
the head, that scarcely a day before was teeming with projects and plans 
for the execution of which Methuselah’s life would have been far too 
short, I could not resist the thought: “* How small and vain, Oh Lorp! 
is Man; and yet ‘ Tuov art mindful of him.’ ” 

From viewing the grave where lay all that was great and grand in 
ambition, I turned and beheld, slowly and sadly stepping along, a hum- 
ble, modest, new-made widow. In each hand, she led a tender pledge 
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of love. She stopped at the grave of her husband, and cropped the yel- 
low leaves from two monthly rose-bushes which stood, one at the head, 
and the other at the foot of the grave. At the sound of my approaching 
footsteps, she gave a sudden start, and turned full upon me her large, 
melancholy eyes, swimming in tears. Unwilling to intrude upon her 
sacred sorrow, I hastily followed an opposite path, and paused where I 
could see without being seen. She continued dressing the Stock and 
Wall-flower which bloomed on the side of the grave, while the burning 
tears dropped fast and thick upon the cold sod that covered the breast 
to which but lately she was fondly pressed. She embraced, and spake 
to her children—doubtless telling them of that dear father of whom, from 
their innocent age, they could have known but little. Slowly and sadly, 
as she had visited, she left the grave; the little boy and girl going hand- 
in-hand before her. Her beautiful countenance, contrasted with the 
weeds of mourning, was as white as the snowy muslin which she con- 
stantly pressed to her moistened eyes. I have seldom been so affected. 
I gazed after them until they crossed the Garden-gate.* Then I pray- 
ed in my heart, that the Father of the Fatherless and the Judge of the 
Widow, would send them help from His holy Temple! 

Many of these Chambers of Death are hewn out from the strait, per- 
pendicular wall of the solid rock. They are shut up with iron doors ; 
and, generally, there is a white marble slab, with black letters, sur- 
mounting the door, to denote to whom it belongs. On one of these 
modest-looking stones was the following inscription: ‘To the memory 
of Joun R , aged twenty-two years, who died at sea, March, 
1830, and Saran R , aged eighteen years, who died September, 
1830, the only children of their mother, and she is a widow.” As I 
stood at the mouth of the cave, wrapt in reflection upon this affecting 
tale, a respectable gentleman, advanced in years, came leisurely along. 
He looked like one who had lived among the tombs. I thought I could 
perceive by his countenance, that he would not return an uncivil answer 
to a question civilly asked; and I was emboldened to inquire: “ Sir, 
can you tell me any thing about this melancholy story?” “I can,” was 
the reply. “The Widow is my neighbor. I knew the manly boy, and 
the lovely girl, from their infancy. The son went to sea, contrary to 
the earnest entreaties of his mother, and never returned. One of those 
beings in the form of a man, having a body without a soul, and a head 
without brains—who visit a young lady for three hundred and sixty-five 
nights, and if a father, mother, or brother ask their intentions, declare 
they have no intentions at all—but simply called to look at the ladies and 
kill time—one of these blanks, I say, in creation, frequented the Wi- 
dow’s dwelling, gained the daughter’s affections, and then abruptly left 
her, and married another. From that day she drooped, and before six 
moons had waned, she slept the sleep that knows no waking, until the 
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* Among the Jews, the place of burial was called a Garden, and the Sexton a Gardener— 
see John, 20 and 15—and indeed the church-yards in most parts of Britain look like a garden, 
as many of the graves are planted with flowers. I saw among them the Lawuristinus, the 
Monthly-rose, the Stock, the Wall-flower, and the Snow-drop, in full bloom in the month of 
January, in the open air. 
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dead, small and great, shall rise anh come to judgment. The Widow 
exists on a small annuity left by her husband—her spirit supported by the 
consolations of religion, and the hope of meeting her children in another 
and a better world.” 

These scenes and meditations among the tombs, occurred in a calm, 
gray, sober-looking afternoon, when the days were at the shortest; and 
at this season, in England, the sky looks gloomy indeed. Every thing 
in nature—the sighing wind—the dun drapery of clouds pillowed about 
the setting sun in the west—all was in unison with my feelings; and I 
passed out from the Place of Skulls, wishing in my heart that every 
Fortune-hunter, Fox-hunter, and Office-hunter, would turn aside for an 
hour, and ponder on the fruitful subjects of contemplation which I had left. 
New-York, July, 1834. G. T. 
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AS IT EXISTS ‘UNDER THE REFORMATION.’ 





* Masters, the General so likes your music, that he desires you, of all loves, to make no 
more noise with it.”"—OTHELLo. 






Ir is a very old saying—and “ Time (at least) approves it true”—that 
there is no accounting for tastes. Generally, one does not care to avow Sie 
his dislike of that with which every body around him seems delighted. tere 
Now and then, however, there is a noble, independent exception. I ie aes 
remember reading, many years ago, a sketch by an ingenious London 
periodical writer, which,—(as an itinerant clerical friend of mine is fond 
of observing of the stories which he intersperses throughout his dis- 
courses, )—* is oftentimes brought very forcibly to my mind.” <A pug- 
nacious, unhappy person stepped into the box of an eating-house in the 
Strand, and called for a pork-chop. One an-hungered, who occupied 
the niche with him, asked for the same dish. When placed before them, 
each began to apply his favorite condiments. ‘You take mustard, of 
course, with your chop?” said the new-comer. “I never use it,” was 
the reply. ‘You had better try it; every body does so; pork-chops 
are not worth the eating without it,” answered the other. “ It may suit 
you,” rejoined his companion, “ but it is not to my taste.” Then you 
won’t eat mustard, with that dish?” “ Really, no! I must decline. I 
do not like it.” Arising in great wrath, the Man of Opinion cocked 
his hat, side-ways and indignantly, upon his head—placed his hands to 
the very elbows in his breeches-pockets, and darting at the obstinate 
individual a glance of mingled scorn and contempt, he strode into the 
street, swearing a round oath, as he vacated the premises, that “he 
would be if he would sit in the same box with a Goth, who would 
not take mustard with his pork-chops !” 

And here I cannot resist the reflection, “ How would the number of ad- 
mirers of a thousand fashionable follies of the present day be lessened, 
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were the spirit of the man who refused mustard with his pork-chops more 
extensively prevalent. 

I am a plain man, and country-born. Until some seven or eight 
years since, I never heard a stave of fashionable music—par eacellence. 
I have, however, swallowed much of it since that period. I have ad- 
mired, with a heart groaning under the influence of an “ aching void.” 
I have cried “ Brava!” at the opera to the most highly sublimated 
touches of the artistes. I have shouted “ Encore!” from the stage-box 
of the theatre, at a lofty flourish which “played round the head, but 
came not near the heart.” I have often evinced my approbation by a 
smile so very equivocal, that had it been scanned by those whose pre- 
sence evoked it, its source must surely have been detected. It would 
have been found to resemble that undefinable expression, which a 
modern facetious writer has described as mantling the face of an un- 
happy wight, from whom a friend suddenly claims an umbrella, which 
he trusted had been forgotten! But it passed as an indication of the 
warm delight of a true virtuoso. I have bent me, too, over fair forms 
at the piano-forte, and turned the leaves for the beautiful strummers, 
and stood back and listened to strains, which I pronounced angelic. 
But this game is at an end. I have gradually thrown off the yoke. My 
conversion was the work of time, it is true—but it came at last. How 
many times have I repaired to a soirée, with a fixed determination to 
blame, and remained to praise! And how often have I felt—as, with 
the sound of “sweet jargoning” in my ears, I passed into the street-— 
that emotion which an ingenious French writer terms esprit des esca- 
hers—that is, a sort of late remorse, which suggests to a man as he is 
going down stairs, the things he might have said, and which he ought to 
have said, in the salon. But there sits no fashionable incubus upon 
my breast, now. I have no sinister motive. No sweet,young creature 
is now concerned, be my taste never so gothic. “I am old now,” and, 
what is more, I am no longer singly wretched. The spirit of Octavian 
is upon me—and “I wit speak !” 

1 Jove music—melody—harmony : and I detest, equally with hundreds 
who profess to admire it, that unnatural combination of trilling, quaver- 
ing, and shaking, which passes for all three of these attributes. Give 
me simple music, be it lively or sad. None of your delicate notes, split 
into hexagonals, for me! ‘The first tune which ever fell upon my ear, 
was good old Windham; and, to this day, I would not exchange its solemn 
tones for all the inventions and improvements of modern sacred music. 
The splendid sinuosities, too, so much in vogue in foreign and English 
operas, sink into insignificance in comparison with the first public sing- 
ing L ever heard. I except, of course, church music—for my father was 
the chorister of our church, and I used to sit in the gallery with him, in 
front of the minister, and hold his pine pitch-pipe, while he—standing 
up with his chosen band, whom he surveyed right and left, with impa- 
tient glances, until they ‘ chorded,”—overshadowed me quite. I mean 
by public singing, therefore, the first theatre-singing I ever enjoyed. 

How well do I remember it! It was at the theatre of a country vil- 
lage—a rough, barn-like edifice, at which several stentor-lunged Thes- 
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pians, “from the New-York and Philadelphia Theatres,” split the ears 
of the groundlings, and murdered Shakspeare’s heroes, and the King’s 
English. I had been gazing, with boyish interest and curiosity, at the 
play which had just concluded. The mottled, patched, yellowish-green 
curtain had descended upon the personages whose sorrows were my 
own, and I was gazing vacantly at the long row of tallow candles placed 
in holes bored for the purpose in the stage, and at the two violinisis who 
composed the orchestra, and who were reconnoitering the house. Pre- 
sently a small bell was rung, with a jerk. There was a flourish or two 
from the orchestra. Another tinkle of the bell—and up rose the faded 
drapery. An interval of a moment succeeded, during which half of a 
large mountain was removed from the scenery, and a piece of forest 
shoved up to the ambitious wood which had been aspiring to overtop 
the Alps. At length a young lady, whom I had just seen butchered in 
a most horrid manner by a villain, came from the side of the stage, 
with a smile—which, while it displayed her white teeth, wrought the 
rouge upon her face into very perceptible corrugations—and made a 
lowly courtesy. She walked with measured step, three or four times 
across the stage, before the flaring candles, smiling again, and hemming, 
to clear her voice. A perfect stillness prevailed. “ Awed consumption 
checked his chided cough,”—every urchin suspended his cat-call, and 
“the boldest held his breath for a time.” Our vocalist looked at the 
leader of the orchestra and his fellow-fiddler, and commenced, in har- 
mony with their instruments. 

How touching was that song! I shall never have my soul so enrapt 
again. That freshness of young admiration possessed my spirit, which 
can come but once. The air was “ The Braes of Balquither,”—old’as 
the hills, but, like all Scottish melodies, as lasting, too. It is rarely that 
you find man or woman, to whom the songs of Scotland are not grate- 
ful. ‘The national and rustic airs of that country open pure fountains 
of enjoyment to all; and the universal attachment to them arises from 
their beautiful simplictty—their deep pathos—their unaffected, untram- 
meled melody. 

** What sweet tears dim the eyes, unshed— 
What wild vows falter on the tongue, 


When ‘ Scots wha ha’ wi’ Wallace bled,’ 
Or ‘ Auld lang Syne,’ is sung !” 


The romantic sway of the melodies of Scotland over her sons who 
are “far awa’,” is no marvel. If they possess the power to thrill or to 
subdue the hearts of those who have never stepped upon the soil of that 
glorious country—glorious in scenery, in deeds of arms, and in mighty 
minds—is it surprising that they should exert a powerful influence over 
the native-born, who associate these airs with the purple heath, the blue 
loch, the hazy mountain-top, and the valley sleeping below? The as- 
sociation is touching, not alone because it awakens old recollections, 
but because the music is natural—it is the language of the heart. Af- 
fectation has not interpolated tortuous windings, and trills, to mar its 
beauty, and to clip the full, melodious notes of their fair proportions. 
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¥F siden patent as it sidan not ontinaly removed the evidences of 
strong attachment to the simpler melodies. Witness the exhibition of 
popular emotion at our theatres. Even the unsurpassed notes of that 
“sweet Bird of Song,” whose voice has but recently melted from among 
us, like the dying notes of an Molian harp, which still linger and swell 
upon the ear—even her “ difficult” music—given in tones which could 
atone for any vagary—was thrown into the shade, by the enthusiastic 
applause, poured from voice and hand, upon “ Black-eyed Susan.” <A 
SincLair may be applauded in the mazes of an opera—but does the 
house tremble with applause, or is the heart touched, as, when encored, 
he tenders his obeisance to an audience, entranced with the simple song 
of John Anderson my Joe?” It is on occasions like these, that the 
heart always overleaps the boundaries of fashionable surveillance ; and 
those who have heard at our theatres the unaffected English, Scottish, 
and Irish songs, from the lips of the Woops, Sinciarr, and Power, 
need no corroborative evidence of this assertion. Nor are these proofs 
alone to be met with at our theatres. Disguise it as he may, the most 
obstinate enthusiast of the opera, admires such melody more than the 
most arduous execution. It was but yesterday that I encountered a young 
friend—whose golden-headed cane, kid-gloved hands, and sonorous 
“ Brava!” have disturbed quiet visitors at the opera, for half the sea- 
son—following * furtively,” as Mr. Cooper would say, after the foot- 
steps of a blind fiddler, in an obscure street, who was slipping his un- 
raised feet along the pavé—threading, indeed, his * difficult passages” 
through the town, but exhibiting none in the plaintive songs with which 
he was beguiling the listeners of their sixpences, and their tears. 

Five or six years since, there were in the United States three Swiss 
minstrels, who delighted the citizens of many country towns and villa- 
ges, with their “untaught melody.” It was too simple, doubtless, to 
attract the attention, or elicit the encouragement, of the fashionable 
cities. A friend has related to me a pleasing incident, connected with 
them. Strolling, one day, on aimless purpose, along our wharves, they 
were observed suddenly to stop—their eyes began to brighten—they 
looked at one another, and presently commenced humming a plaintive 
air. They wandered anxiously backwards and forwards, several times, 
by the throng of vessels, still continuing to sing. At length a Swiss 
was seen standing upon a ship’s rail, beckoning vehemently, and swing- 
ing his red cap to his “ brothers in a foreign land.” ‘Their recognition 
and embrace, like their music, came from the heart. They sat down 
under the awning of an adjoining steamer, and the afternoon was pass- 
ed in reminiscences of the vater-land, and touching airs from the Ranz 
des Vaches. ‘Those who heard them, felt that they were, in truth, songs 
of the heart and of the affections. If they did not contain “ difficult pas- 
sages,” they charmed every listening ear, and awakened in the minds 
of the singers “ pictures of Switzerland—of the blue lake, and the white 
torrent—the corn-field and the wood, with the village spire glittering in 
the sunshine—the rolling mist on the side of the mountain, now disclos- 
ing and anon concealing, the dark brown chalets perched on high—the 
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eternal snows above, and the sunny vineyards below ;”*—all connected 
with recollections of childhood departed—friends still cherished, if living, 
or regretted in the grave—of dangers escaped—of love rewarded—and, y 
it may be, more deeply than all, the never forgotten hope— a Be 






“ There to return, and die at home at last.” ie 
: Hy 





Could the music of a modern opera have affected them thus, leaving et 
out of view the natural associations? Never! Nor would the sympa- y 
thies of the listening by-standers have been in like manner awakened by a 
all the “ highly finished performances” of the most refined schools. : | 

It is not a little dangerous for one who would not lose caste in society, at 
to assert that he does not delight in that ill-assorted compound of strains Be 
into which modern music is cut up, and which is commonly represented 
by such pet phrases as “high execution,” “ difficult passages,” etc. 
Hence, there abounds much forced admiration. I have somewhere 
read of a rich but penurious personage, who aspired to much taste, and 
who, to exhibit it, gave an entertainment of instrumental music. While a 
the musicians were all at work, he seemed satisfied with the performan- 7a 
ces—but when one instrument was engaged upon a solo, he inquired, tee 
in a towering passion, why the others were remaining idle? “It isa iba 
ptzicato, for one instrument,” replied the operator. ‘I can’t help et 
that,” exclaimed the virluoso, who was determined to have the worth of & 
his money—* Let the trumpets pizicato along with you!” This hopeful at a 

1 
















amateur has counterparts, both as regards taste and knowledge, in our 
own day. 

Ihave done. I have now eased my mind of a burden, and atoned 
for much past deception. I am free from the shackles, which I have | 







worn too long. I would now as soon imitate the folly of a friend of 
mine, who, not to be singularly ungenteel, smacks his lips over Spanish 
olives, and retires to ease the qualms of his conscience and stomach at k 
the same time, as I would be found lauding that as the perfection of if 
melody which is not natural music—which has no heart, and, as the wine- i 
merchants say, “no body,”—however great the difficulty which may be 
manifested in its production. J. Oxpscuoon.. 












* Les Recherches sur les Ranz des Vaches, ou sur les Chansons Pastorales, des Bergers 
de la Suisse. Paris. 
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EXCERPTA 


FROM THE COMMON PLACE BOOK OF A SEPTUAGENARIAN. 





NUMBER THREE. 


XI. 
DON QUIXOTE. . 


Ir is not generally known, that a long period intervened between the 
appearance of the first and second parts of Don Quixote. Cervantes, 
it is supposed, had no intention of continuing his work—but finding that 
some person had published a spurious second part, he felt indignant ; 
set fairly to work, and produced the second part, which completes the 
story of his hero. When young, I read the spurious edition in French. 
D’Israeli, who has given us in the Curiosities of Literature some anec- 
dotes of the author and his work, makes no mention of the spurious 


second part; and it is therefore presumable that he was ignorant of its 
existence. 





























XIII. 


A SUCCESSFUL APPEAL. 





Bex, a Scotch bookseller in Philadelphia, who flourished during the 
revolutionary war, published a number of pamphlets, and some books, 
which he sold at exorbitant prices. A person came into his store one 
day, and asked for a pamphlet of less than one hundred pages, for which 
Bell asked a hard dollar; whereas a hard half a dollar would have been 
its full value. The person was surprised at the exorbitant demand, to 
which he made some objection. Bell took the pamphlet from the coun- 
ter, and was about to place it on the shelf, saying, with a very pompous 
and significant air, “ Sir, this book was made for gentlemen.” This tick- 
led the vanity of the purchaser, who, not to lose his claim to that proud 
title, threw down the dollar, and took up the pamphlet. 


XIV. 


* MANNER AND MATTER.’ 





Virai’s celebrated sentence, 
‘“‘ Gratior est virtus veniens in corpore pulchro,” 


applies to books as well as to human virtue and “ the human face di- 
vine.” There can be no doubt that a very elegant edition of a work will 
make incomparably more impression on the mind, than the same work, 
ill printed and on bad paper. The first time I ever was struck with this 
idea was at the sight of a splendid edition of that delightful work, the 
Economy of Human Life, adorned with elegant engraved vignettes and 
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tail pieces ; a work, of which, it is true, I always thought favorably— 
but its beautiful morals made a much deeper impression on me, when I 
saw them in their court dress, “ in corpore pulchro,” than when they ap- 
peared in the dishabille in which I had been accustomed to behold them. 
The same idea often forcibly struck me afterwards—and on consulting 
a lady of a refined literary taste, she perfectly agreed in the theory. 
Whether, however, it is not merely fancy, may perhaps be questioned. 





xv. 


‘SATISFACTION.’ 










Dean Swirt had a quarrel with a pompous, pragmatical attorney, on 
whom he determined to have satisfaction by his pen. Accordingly he 
turned Asop’s fable of the apples and the ordure into verse—and when 
he came to the address of the latter to the former, 


‘“‘ How we apples swim,” 
he subjoined— 


“ Thus at the bar, that booby Bettsworth, 
Tho’ half a crown outpays his sweat’s worth, 
Who knows of law, nor text, nor margent, 
Calls Singleton his brother Sergeant.” 


Singleton was a first-rate lawyer, who stood as high in Dublin as our 
Binneys and Sergeants do here. 

Bettsworth, stung to the quick, went very pompously to Swift, and 
holding out the paper, asked him, with a menacing voice and gesture : 
“Sir, are you the author of this infamous attack on me?” * Sit down, 
Sir,” says Swift, very calmly—* Do not be in a passion, but let me tell 
you a short story. When I was yours: my dear father—heaven rest his 
soul !—seeing that I had a turn for scribbling, and fearful of the conse- 
quences, one day told me that he was afraid that propensity would some 
time or other bring me into trouble. ‘ And, my dear son,’ added he, 
‘let me give you a piece of advice. Should any libellous matter 
appear in any newspaper, and any fool or knave call on you to de- 
mand whether or not you are the writer—say no ;’—and therefore, Sir, I 
say no to you.” Bettsworth had no remedy, and went off grumbling— 
saying Swift was like one of his own vile Yahoos, besmearing people 
with his filth, and out of the reach of punishment. 



















xvi. 


CARDINAL WOLSEY. 






Aut who know any thing of his history, know that he was proud and 
ostentatious, and accustomed to the use of gorgeous costume, in which 
he piqued himself in outshining all the other courtiers of Henry VIII. 
One day, a prodigal nobleman, who was deeply in debt, and paid nobody, 
came into court in a dress, the splendor of which outshone that of Wol- 
sey, who being piqued, addressed the nobleman, and said, “ My Lord, 
it would be more commendable in you to pay your debts, than to lavish 
so much money on your dress.” ‘ May it please your reverence,” re- 
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plied the nobleman, “ you are perfectly right: I humbly thank you for the 
hint, and now make a beginning, to show how I value your kind admo- 
nition. My father owed your deceased father a groat for a calf’s head: 
here is stxpence—let me have the change.” 


xVIil. 
OLD CLOCKS. 


I Love to contemplate an old clock—one of those relics of by-gone 
times, that come down to us wrapt in yeneration—telling their tale of 
simple yet touching interest. How erect and prim it stands in yon 
corner, like some faded specimen of maiden antiquity! Its face bears 
evident marks of beauty—of beauty decayed, but not obliterated. It is 
plain that it has seen its best days, but equally evident is it that it was 
the pride and ornament of its day—unrivalled among its companions. 
How many eyes have watched the even tenor of its ways, as it 
moved on in the never-ending yet still beginning journey of the hours. 
Hours! aye, years have gone by, since that aged monitor of time first 
started on its course. And they who sat out with it, in the morning of 
life, whose motions were as active, and whose principles of vitality—if 
that may be called so which animates a clock—were as strong—where are 
they? Do they yet linger in the walks of the village? Can they be seen 
under the old oak tree, or at the door of the cottage? I see them not 
there ; yet there stands the old clock, clicking blithely and patiently as 
ever. The voice and footsteps are silent of those who journeyed up 
with it to the full period of a good old age. A new race has sprung up, 
long and far removed from the other; and as they too watch the 
progress of the old clock, their hours are fleetly passing by, and time 
with them will soon be at a close. How impressive then the lesson 
taught by that old clock, and the simple inscription on its dial-plate— 
“ Tempus fugit.” 

XVIII. 


MISCHIEF. 


Ir is a curious fact, that there were, comparatively, more wild tricks 
played in Philadelphia fifty years ago, when the population was so limit- 
ed, than at present, with our very numerous population. A number of 
young fellows—one of whom I knew, and who, when he had sowed 
his wild oats, told me the story—tied a strong cord around a watch-box, 
while the watchman was in it, and were hauling it to Chesnut-street 
wharf, to let it float down the river, when the cries of the watchman at- 
tracting some passengers, caused the roués to flee. .At another time, find- 
ing a cart loaded with bricks in the street at night, in front of a house 
that was then in progress of being built, they carried the bricks up three 
pairs of stairs, and then took the cart apart and carried the pieces up also, 
put them together there, and then loaded the vehicle with the bricks, 
much to the astonishment of the brick-layers when they came in the 
morning. But the most common trick was changing signs and shew- 
boards, taking them from one extremity of the city to the other, and 
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making the most incongruous arrangement of them; converting tailors 
into carpenters—butchers into bakers—printers into rag merchants— 
apothecaries and druggists into venders of rum and tobacco—and doc- 
tors into undertakers. 

XIX. 


A HOAX. 


Durine the Revolutionary war, there was a certain Major Ryan, 
who was celebrated—perhaps I might with more propriety say noto- 
rious—for playing tricks, or hoaxing strangers. Of these I have heard 
scores, but at present remember but this: He ordered a dinner at the 
Bowling Green, to be ready on a particular day, about four or five days’ 
distance ; giving directions, principally in writing, not only for every dish, 
but for the order in which they were to be served up; and unless his 
orders were punctually and literally complied with, no pay was to be re- 
quired. It was about the time of the adjournment of the Legislature, 
when there was a great concourse of people passing from Richmond in 
every direction. On the appointed day, he took his seat in the stage 
at Richmond, bound for the Bowling Green; and on the road told 
most miraculous stories of the potency of his olfactory nerves, and as- 
serted that he could smell farther than any man living—even at the dis- 
tance of a mile, and in a favorable state of the wind, a mile and a 
half. When he came thus near to the Bowling Green, he began to 
snuff, and recapitulate the various dishes that were provided for dinner— 
bacon and greens, lamb and salad, round of beef, roast turkey, duck, 
fowls, cabbage, potatoes, corn, &c., &c. A poor green-horn, who was 
staring at him with wonder, said he presumed he was only joking, as 
such extraordinary powers of smell were never bestowed on mortal man. 
Ryan swore he was in earnest, and offered to wager the dinner and 
wine for the whole company on the correctness of his smell. The poor 
eaf accepted the wager, and as soon as they arrived, placed himself in 
the passage that led from the kitchen to the dining-room. To his utter 
dismay, he saw the articles paraded in the order prescribed by Ryan, 
and began to think that he had fallen into the hands of the devil himself. 
But he had no remedy. The voice of the company was unanimously 
against him, and he hada heavy bill to pay. Thus far Ryan had a 
triumph. But mark the end of it. The trick leaked out: and the 
hoaxee, who, however soft about the head, was athletic and strong about 
the arms, determined to have a settlement with the hoarer. He waited 
until Ryan descended from the stage, when, seizing him by the collar, 
he took the worth of his money out of his hide ; giving him, at the same 
time, as handsome a pair of black eyes as ever graced any of the pugi- 
listic heroes of Donnybrook fair, together with a gratuitous warning 
never again to dare to play “tricks upon travellers.” 


xX. 
A GOOD RETORT. 


Tuey tell a pleasant story of one of our naval officers, who had the 
charge of a navy-yard, and who had never signalized himself on the 
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ocean. In walking through the yard, he met a ragged boy with a bask- 
et of fragments of wood, which he had picked up; and being angry 
with the intruder, he gave the basket a kick, and sent it adrift. The 
boy began to shout, and cried out, “ Gi’? me my basket! Gi’ me my 
basket!” The officer gave an order—* Let the brat have his basket.’ 
When it was handed to him, he refused to take it, saying, in the midst 
of his sobbing, “ Let him keep it—let him keep it! ”Tis the first prize 
he ever took !” 




















XXI. 


MOUNTAINS OF SALT. 





Bexzont found in the northern oases of Egypt, as Hornemann had 
done before, the tops of the mountains of the desert encrusted with salt, 
and wells of sweet water rising out of a surface overspread with masses 
of it. Herodotus relates the same fact, 2200 years before. 


XXII. 


SWEDISH ROADS. 





Tue roads in Sweden are uncommonly beautiful and excellent. The 
surveyors never allow a stone to be used larger than a walnut. Their 
roads appear flat—but have a slight convexity. 

Philadelphia, July 11, 1834, M. C. 







SONNET.—FROM PETRARCH. 









‘RAPIDO FIUME CHE D’ALPESTRE VENA,’ ETC 


Swirrt current, that from rocky Alpine vein 
Gathering the tribute to thy waters free, 
Movest joyous onward night and day with me 

Where nature leads thee—with no tyrant chain— 
Roll freely on, nor toil nor rest restrain 

Thine arrowy course ; but ere thou yieldest in 
The tribute of thy waters to the main, 

Seek out heaven’s purest sky, earth’s deepest green ; 
There wilt thou find the bright and living beam 

That decks thy left bank with its heavenly rays: 

If unto her too slow my footsteps seem, 

(While by her feet thy lingering current strays, 
Forming to words the murmurs of its-stream,) 

Say that the weary flesh the willing soul delays. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


Guy Rivers: a Tale of Georgia. By the author of ‘Martin Faber.’ In two vols. 12mo. 
New-York: Harper AND BROTHERS. 





Tis work has been some weeks before the public, and has been so 
generally read, that a labored analysis of its plot is not needed to illus- 
trate the remarks we have to make, or the few quotations which we 
shall be enabled to present. If it may be taken as an earnest of the 
author’s powers, there is less reason to regret the voluntary “ dimming 
of our shining lamp” in the person of Mr. Cooper, since there is a fair 
prospect that the author of “ Guy Rivers” will tread hard upon his foot- 
steps, and, with but little of his experience, contribute to the literature 
of his country, works which shall rival in interest the best efforts of his 
predecessor. In many respects, this novel is superior to the gene- 
ral works of Mr. Cooper. Its female portraitures are more natural— 
and there is less of that clap-trap arrangement of incident, which, how- 
ever it may please for the moment, grows wearisome to the mind upon a 
second perusal—and, like the legerdemain of the juggler, ceases to di- 
vert when discovered. The reader’s interest in the tale—kept down, 
it may be, by a little stateliness and minutiz of style and description in 
the first few pages—commences with the story itself, which opens na- 
turally—without circumlocution or unnecessary detail. The scenes 
follow one another, in natural order. There is no distortion of charac- 
ter, or straining after the improbable, to “‘ make a point.” The plot is 
brought about by a regular and natural convergence of the several inci- 
dents. There is, too, a fine tone of moral reasoning—a deep know- 
ledge of the human heart and its impulses of good or evil, running through 
the volumes, which stamp them as the product of correct observation . 
and vigorous thought. In the several episodes—introduced with ease ene 
and grace—we are reminded of the truth of Byron’s observation, that a PAY 
drop of ink falling upon paper, may set ten thousand to thinking—for : 
there is matter in many a space which could hardly have exhausted a 
pen-full, in which terse and metaphysical reasoning indicates the full 
mind, and provokes, per force, the thoughtful regard of the reader. ie 
Without endeavoring to present any thing like a synopsis of a work # 
which has reached so many hands, and upon which the seal of public 1 
approbation has been so broadly stamped, we proceed to lay before the 
reader a few specimens of the author’s style, and his powers of descrip- 
tion, without reference to the consecutive arrangement of the several oy 
parts of the tale. ae 
The author is an acute observer of nature, and of human character. ‘ 
This is observable in the slight, pencil-touches which fill up his pictures. 
There is nothing tiresome in his minuteness of description, either of the 
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visible world or of character. We listen with him to “the shooting of 
the corn in the still night, as it swells with a respiring movement, dis- 
tending the contracted sheaves which enclose it,” and feel that he has 
looked upon nature with the observant eye of a poet, and that he cannot 
be dull in detailing the emotions which she awakens within him. We 
glance with him at the dark figure of Munro, leaning over the shoulders 
of one of the company at his table, ‘and with an upward glance sur- 
veying the other guests, while he whispers in his ears ;” and we are 
satisfied, that one who, in a single sentence, can give distinctness and 
force to a sketch, is not a less careful observer of human character and 
action than of outward nature. These are but light touches of the 
pencil, it is true—trifles in themselyes—but they do not the less indi- 
cate the great ability of the artist. 

The opening scenes, wherein Ralph Colleton engages in a rencontre 
with the hero, who, in company with Munro had beset his path, and the 
trial and punishment of the Yankee"pedler, are well drawn. The petti- 
fogging, low-minded Counsellor Pippin, is a faithful portrait, and well 
sustained throughout, as is the character of the honest-hearted Forres- 
ter. Let us survey, with Ralph Colleton, as he retires to rest, after his 
perilous adventures, the miniature of one of the fair heroines : 


“The youth sat musing for some time after the departure of Forrester. He 
was evidently employed in chewing the cud of sweet and bitter thought, and 
referring to memories deeply imbued with the closely associated taste of both 
these extremes. After a while, the weakness of heart got seemingly the mas- 
tery, long battled with; and tearing open his breast, he displayed the massive 
gold chain circling his bosom in repeated folds, upon which hung the smali locket 
containing Edith’s and his own miniature. Looking over his shoulder, as he 
gazed upon it, we are enabled to see the fair features of that sweet young girl, 
just entering her womanhood—her blue eyes, her streaming hair, the cheek deli- 
cately pale, yet enlivened with a southern fire, that seems not improperly bor- 
rowed from the warm eyes that glisten above it. The ringlets gather in amorous 
clusters upon her shoulder, and half obscure a neck and bosom of the purest and 
most polished ivory. The artist had caught from his subject something of inspi- 
ration, and the rounded bust seemed to heave before the sight, as if impregnated 
with the subtlest and sweetest life. "The youth carried the semblance to his lips, 
and muttered words of love and reproach so strangely intermingled and in uni- 
son, that, could she have heard to whom they were seemingly addressed, it might 
have been difficult to have determined the difference of signification between 
them. Gazing upon it long, and in silence, a large but solitary tear gathered in 
his eye, and finally finding its way through his fingers, rested upon the lovel 
features that appeared never heretofore to have been conscious of such a cloud. 
As if there had been something of impiety and pollution in this blot upon so fair 
an outline, he hastily brushed it away; then pressing the features again to his 
lips, he hurried the jewelled token again into his bosom, and prepared himself 
for those slumbers upon which we forbear longer to intrude.” 


. The dialogue between Guy Rivers and Munro, and the religious 
meeting in the forest, in the tenth*and eleventh chapters of the first 
volume, contain much of living character and fine description. The 
“‘ Shepherd’s Hymn” in the latter is a paraphrase of great beauty. The 
following, from the Seventeenth chapter of the first volume, is one of the 
many fine episodes in which the work abounds. Ralph Colleton replies 
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thus to an observation of Forrester, that “ women do not always know 
their own minds :” 


“‘T am persuaded that the gentler sex is far less given to deceit than our own ; 
but their opinions and feelings, on the other hand, are formed with infinitely 
more frequency and facility, and more readily acted upon by passing and occa- 
sional influences. Their very susceptibility to the most light and casual im- 
pressions, is, of itself, calculated to render vacillating their estimate of things and 
characters. They are creatures of such delicate construction, and their affections 
are of such like character, that, like all fine machinery, they are perpetually ope- 
rated on by the atmosphere, the winds, the dew, and the sunshine. The frost 
blights and the sun blisters; and a kind or stern accent elevates or depresses, 
where, with us, they might pass unheeded or unheard. We are more cunning— 
more shy and cautious; and seldom, after a certain age, let our affections out of 
our own custody. We learn very soon in life—indeed, we are compelled to learn, 
in our own defence, at a very early period—to go into the world as if we were 
going into battle. We send out spies, keep sentinels on duty, man our defences, 
carry arms in our bosoms, which we cover with a buckler, though, with the policy 
of a court, we conceal that in turn witha silken and embroidered vestment. 
We watch every erring thought—we learn to be equivocal of speech; and our 
very hearts, as the Indians phrase it, are taught to speak their desires with a 
double tongue. We are perpetually on the look-out for enemies and attack ; we 
dread pitfalls and circumventions, and we feel that every face which we encoun- 
ter is a smiling deceit—every honeyed word a blandishment meant to betray us, 
These are lessons which society, as at present constituted, teaches of itself. 
With women the case is essentially different. ‘They have few of these influences 
to pervert and mislead. They have nothing to do in the market-place—they are 
not candidates for place or power—they have not the ambition which is always 
struggling for state and for self; but with a wisdom in this, that might avail us 
wonderfully in all other respects, they are kept apart, as things for love and wor- 
ship—domestic divinities, whose true altar-place is the fireside ; whose true sway 
is over fond hearts, generous sensibilities, and immaculate honor. Where should 
they learn to contend with guile—to acquire cunning and circumspection—to 
guard the heart—to keep sweet affections locked up coldly, like mountain wa- 
ters? Shall we wonder that they sometimes deceive themselves rather than 
their neighbors—that they sometimes misapprehend their own feelings, and mis< 
take for love some less absorbing intruder, who but lights upon the heart for a 
single instant, as a bird upon his spray, to rest or to plume his piniens, and be 
off with the very next zephyr ?” 


The scenes in the opening of the-second volume, embracing the at- 
tempt of Munro and Rivers to assassinate Ralph Colleton—the visit of 
Lucy Munro to his chamber—and his escape, are depicted with thrilling 
effect. No modern novel embodies description which can compare 
with this, in interest. Nor is the scene of the murder of Forrester, and 
the visit of Rivers to the wronged Ellen, inferiorto the powerful sketches 
which precede them. The language is impassioned, but it is never 
over-Wrought. When Rivers informs the devoted girl whom he has for- 
saken, and whose peace he has destroyed forever, of his approaching 
nuptials with another, the victim recalls him to a sense of his cruelty. 
He reproves her rashly, and bids her cease her repinings. It were easy 
to transfer to the canvass the pathetic scene which follows : 


*“**T will not—chide me not—I have no farther reproaches. Yet, Guy, is she, 
the lady you are about to wed—is she beautiful—is she young—has she lon 
raven tresses, as I had once, when your fingers used to play in them?’ and with 
a sickly smile, which had in it something of an old vanity, she unbound the string 
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which confined her own hair, and let it roll down upon her back in thick and 
beautiful volumes, black, glossy, and delicately soft as silk. 

“The outlaw was moved. For a moment his iron muscles relaxed—a gentler 
expression overspread his countenance, and he took her in his arms. ‘That sin- 
gle, half-reluctant embrace was a boon not much bestowed in the latter days of 
his victim, and it awakened a thousand tender recollections in her heart, and un- 
sealed a warm spring of gushing waters. An infantine smile was in her eyes, 
while the tears were flowing down her cheeks.” 


A distinguishing feature of “* Guy Rivers” is the versatility of talent 
which it displays in the description of character. A charming individu- 
ality in each, is never lost sight of. Bunce, the pedlar, Maxon, the 
sheriff, the honest Forrester, and Chub Williams, are of quite a differ- 
ent mould from the other dramatis persone, but we are equally interest- 
ed in their personations. If they are witty, they are so of their own ac- 
cord, and not because the author has amusing things in his mind which 
he desires them to utter. The reader will smile at the palpable hit at 
the Yankee appendages in conversation, in the annexed extract. ‘The 
pedler, Bunce, in a conversation with Chub Williams, a southern origi- 
nal, expresses a fear that “ things will go agin” Ralph Colleton, who, 
upon suspicion of being the murderer of Forrester, has been arrested 
through the machinations of the real assassins, and thrown into prison 
to await his trial. Chub replies: 


“«That will be hard, too—a mighty tough difficulty, now, strannger—to be 
hanged for other folks’ doings. But, I reckon, he’ll have to make up his mind 
to it.” 


*¢Oh, no! don’t say so, now, friend, I beg you. What makes you think so?’ 
said the anxious pedler. 


“¢ Why, only from what I heer’d you say. You said so yourself, and I be- 
lieved it as if I had seed it,’ was the reply of the simple countryman. 

“*Qh, yes. It’s but a poor chance with him now, I guess. I'd a notion that 
I could find out some little particulars, you see—” 

“* No, I don’t see.’ 


““*'T’o be sure you don’t, but that’s my say. Everybody has a say, you know.’ 
*€No, I don’t know.’ 


*““*'To be sure, of course you don’t know, but that’s what I tell you. Now you 
must know—’ 


“* Don’t say must to me, strannger, if you want that we shall keep hands off. 
I don’t let any man say must to me.’ 


“*¢ No harm, friend—I didn’t mean any harm,’ said the worried pedler, not 


knowing what to make of his acquaintance, who spoke understandingly, though 
in language which left the fact doubtful.” 


The trial of Colleton at the Chestatee Court-house will remind the 
reader of the Heart of Mid Lothian—and, like the celebrated trial of 
Effie Deans, it will make an impression upon the mind not easily to be 
erased. Of the incidents which follow each other ‘closely from this pe- 
ried to the end of the work, we have not space to speak, farther than 
to say, that they will be found to increase in intensity of interest with 
every page, and to terminate in such a manner as to leave upon the 
mind a full impression of the great power of the author. We would 
not detract from the pleasure of any who may not have perused these 
volumes, by giving, in liberal quotations, a clue to a “ foregone conclu- 
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sion.” A momentary idea of a similarity between Rebecca, the Jewess, 
and Lucy Munro, may strike the reader, as he rises from the perusal of 
“Guy Rivers”—but, running over the thread of the story, it will be alto- 
gether lost sight of. It is a powerful effort—eminently a work of mind. 
The dialogues are at times somewhat too protracted—and there may 
be a little too much metaphysical reasoning to suit the superficial or 
general reader; but these are minor faults—and experience will correct 
them. In conclusion, we welcome “ Guy Rivers” as a work calculated 
to reflect high honor upon American Literature. And we may indulge 
the hope that so young an author will not suffer his ripening powers to 
remain dormant, but that he will—always with reference to increasing 
renown—continue to favor the American public with the well-digested 


efforts of a gifted mind, from which they may reasonably anticipate so 
much. 


Tue Principles of Physiology applied to the renee of Health, and to the improvement 
Spee and mental Education. By AnpRew Compe, M. D., Fellow of the Royal 
College of Physicians of Edinburgh. Harrexs’ Family Library: No. LX XI. Jne 
vol. pp. 291. 


Tue valuable series of the Family Library embraces no work that 
bids fairer to acquire—and certainly no number which deserves—a 
wider popularity, than the volume whose title is given above. We have 
perused it with an attention which its plain, unpretending, attractive 
style cannot fail to excite. It might not inappropriately be termed a 
complete Manual of Health; and should be in the hands of all who 
know how to prize that blessing, in comparison with which all others 
are as the dust of the balance. We fully coincide—as we believe 
every attentive reader will do—in the encomiums of the publishers’ pre- 
face: “It treats in plain, familiar, and perfectly intelligible language, 
not of disease in its ten thousand painful or appalling forms, but of the 
apparently trivial circumstances in which disease has its unsuspected 
origin ; shows, for example, how it is that a wet foot produces in time 
an affection of the lungs; why cleanliness promotes and preserves the 
health; how exercise produces its beneficial, and indolence its bad 
effect; explains, so far as can be explained, the mutual action of mind 
and body upon each other; and tells us how to avoid disease by pre- 
venting or repairing the too often unregarded imprudences and neglects, 
which, trifling as they seem, are yet, in almost every case, the real, 
thotgh remote, agents in producing illness. The excellence of the 
work is two-fold: first, in the truth, the wisdom, and the comprehen- 
siveness of its instruction; secondly, in the total absence of all techni- 
cality, and the straight-forward simplicity of the ideas as well as of the 
language in which they are conveyed. The matters set forth are of 
paramount interest among all worldly objects, to every rational being, 
inasmuch as they relate to the greatest duration and highest eajoyment 
of life ; and they are so exhibited that no medical knowledge, no pecu- 
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liax strength of intellect, nothing more, in short, than plain common 
sense, is requisite for their complete appreciation.” 

We had pencilled several extracts, as embodying, in a brief compass, 
many important facts in relation to the animal economy, and the success- 
ful cultivation of health. We can find but space, however, for the follow- 
ing judicious remarks from Chapter V., upon Ezxercise—a subject con- 
cerning which there have existed, it should seem, most erroneous opinions. 
After showing that exercise is necessary for developing and improving 
the health of the muscular system, and how it acts in imparting tone 
and strength to the rest of the body, the author proceeds to exhibit the 
circumstances by which its employment ought to be regulated. In re- 
gard to the best time for taking exercise, it is observed : 


“The time at which exercise ought to be taken is of some consequence in ob- 
taining from it beneficial results. Those who are in perfect health may engage 
in it at almost any hour, except immediately after a full meal; but those who are 
not robust ought to confine their hours of exercise within narrower limits. Toa 
person in full vigor, a good walk in the country before breakfast may be highly 
beneficial and exhilarating ; while, to an invalid or delicate person, it will prove 
more detrimental than useful, and will induce a sense of weariness, which will 
spoil the pleasure of the whole day. Many are deceived by the current poetical 
praises of the freshness of morning, and hurt themselves in summer by seeking 
health in untimely promenades. 

“In order to be beneficial, exercise must be resorted to only when the system 
is sufficiently vigorous to be able to meet it. This is the case after a lapse of 
from two to four or five hours after a moderate meal, and, consequently, the fore- 
noon is the best time. If exercise be delayed till some degree of exhaustion from 
the want of food has occurred, it speedily dissipates instead of increasing the 
strength which remains, and impairs instead of promotes digestion. The result 
is quite natural; for exercise of every kind causes increased action and waste in 
the organ; and if there be not materials and vigor enough in the general system 
to keep up that action and supply the waste, nothing but increased debility can 
reasonably be expected. 

“For the same reason, exercise immediately before meals, unless of a very gen- 
tle description, is injurious, and an interval of rest ought always to intervene. 
Muscular action causes an afflux of blood and nervous energy to the surface and 
extremities, and if food be swallowed whenever the activity ceases, and before 
time has been allowed for a different distribution of the vital powers to take place, 
the stomach is taken at disadvantage, and, from want of the necessary action in 
its vessels and nerves, is unable to carry on digestion with success. This is very 
obviously the case where the exercise has been severe or protracted, and the 
consequence is so well known, that it is an invariable rule in the management of 
horses, never to feed them immediately after work, but always to allow them an 
interval of rest proportioned to the previous labor. Even instinct would lead to 
this conduct, for appetite revives after repose. 

Exercise ought to be equally avoided immediately after a heavy meal. In such 
circumstances, the functions of the digestive organs are in their highest state of 
activity ; and if the muscular system be then called into considerable action, the 
withdrawal of the vital stimuli of the blood and nervous influence from the sto- 
mach to the extremities is sufficient almost to stop the digestive process. This 
is no supposition, but demonstrated fact ; and accordingly, there is a natural and 
.marked aversion to active pursuits after a full meal. In a dog, which had hunt- 
ed for an hour or two directly after eating, digestion was found on dissection to 
have scarcely begun ; while in another dog, fed at the same time, and left at 
home, digestion was nearly completed. 

‘A mere stroll, which requires no exertion, and does not fatigue, will not be 
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injurious before or after eating; but exercise beyond this limit is hurtful at such 
times. All, therefore, whose object is to improve or preserve health, and whose 
occupations are in their own power, ought to arrange these, so as to observe 
faithfully this important law, for they will otherwise deprive themselves of most 
of the benefits resulting from exercise.” 


In Chapter VII.—in a clear and forcible description of the nature of 
healthy respiration, and the importance of a regular supply of pure, fresh 
air—it is stated, that it has been ascertained, from the experiments of 
Sir H. Davy, and others equally eminent, that in the course of an hour, 
one pair of lungs will, at a low estimate, vitiate the air by the subtrac- 
tion of no less than one thousand four hundred and forty cubic inches 
of oxygen, and the addition of an equal number of carbonic acid ; thus 
constituting an alarming source of impurity. The subjoined instance, 
with several others, is given of the fatal effects of breathing vitiated air : 


“The horrible fate of the Englishmen who were shut up in the Black Hole of 
Calcutta in 1756 is strikingly illustrative of the destructive consequences of an 
inadequate supply of air. 146 in number were thurst into a confined place, 18 
feet square. ‘There were only two very small windows by which air could be 
admitted, and as both of them were on the same side, ventilation was utterly im- 
possible. Scarcely was the door shut upon the prisoners when their sufferings 
commenced, and in a short time a delirious and mortal struggle ensued to get 
near the windows. Within four hours, those who survived lay in the silence of 
apoplectic stupor; and at the end of six hours, ninety-six were relieved by death! 
In the morning when the door was opened, 23 only were found alive, many of 
whom were subsequently cut off by putrid fever, caused by the dreadful effluvia 
and corruption of the air.” 


We may mention—and this would not have been amiss in the pub- 
lishers’ advertisement—that this work is not from the pen of Combe, 
the celebrated writer on Phrenology, and author of the “ Constitution of 
Man, considered in relation to external Objects,” noticed in the last 
number of this Magazine, but from a brother, of the same city, and 
to which he is equally an honor. 


Navat Srortes. By WitttaAM Leeeerr. One vol. pp. 179. New-York: G.& C.& 
H. Carvitu. 

Tuis neat little volume contains seven stories, which have been writ- 
ten at different periods, for American periodical publications of repute— 
most of them for the New-York Mirror. The author is peculiarly happy 
in his sea-tales—many of which possess all the graphic distinctness of 
the better pictures of Cooper. ‘There is great dramatic power, too, in 
the management of the incidents of all the stories, and a force of lan- 
guage, that renders them peculiarly attractive. The “ Encounter,” the 
first story, deserves the precedence given it. It is a natural and vigor- 
ous description of an encounter at sea. The minutie of the detail 
evinces a warm imagination and a practised eye, and heightens the in- 
terest of the chief scene depicted, in itself sufficiently impressive. Of 
all Mr. Leggett’s sketches, however, we prefer the simple but vivid story 
of “ The Main-Truck, or a Leap for Life.” Though we can scarcely 
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hope that it will not be familiar to the reader, we venture upon an ex- 
tract or two, embracing the denouement, to justify our encomiums. A 
brave lad, on board of a man-of-war, in a playful contest with a domes- 


ticated ape, ascends to the main-truck—or the extreme point of the 
“high and giddy mast :” 


“The adventurous boy, after resting on the royal cross-trees, had been seized 
with a wish to go still higher, and moved by one of those impulses which some- 
times instigate men to place themselves in situations of imminent peril, where no 
good can result from the exposure, he had climbed the skysail-pole, and, at the 
moment of my looking up, was actually standing on the main-truck! a small 
circular piece of wood on the very summit of the loftiest mast, and at a height so 
great from the deck that my brain turned dizzy as I looked up at him. The re- 
verse of Virgil’s line was true in this instance. It was comparatively easy to 
ascend—but to descend—my head swam round, and my stomach felt sick, at the 
thought of the perils comprised in that one word. ‘There was nothing above him 
or around him but the empty air—and beneath him, nothing but a point, a mere 
point—a small, unstable wheel, that seemed no bigger from the deck than the 
button on the end of a foil, and the taper skysail-pole itself scarcely larger than 
the blade. Dreadful temerity! If he should attempt to stoop, what could he 
take hold of to steady his descent? His feet quite covered up the small and fear- 
ful platform which he stood upon, and beneath that, a long, smooth, naked spar, 
which seemed to bend with his weight, was all that upheld him from destruction. 
An attempt to get down from ‘ that bad eminence,’ would be almost certain death ; 
he would inevitably lose his equilibrium, and be precipitated to the deck a crush- 
ed and shapeless mass. Such were the thoughts that crowded through my mind 
as | first raised my eyes, and saw the terrible truth.” 


The peril in which the daring boy is placed soon draws on deck the 
entire ship’s company—among the rest his father, the commodore : 


“The arrival of the commodore changed the direction of several eyes, which 
turned on him, to trace what emotions the danger of his son would occasion. 
But their scrutiny was foiled. By no outward sign did he show what was pass- 
ing within. His eye still retained its severe expression, his brow the slight frown 
which it usually wore, and his lip its haughty curl. Immediately on reaching 
the deck, he had ordered a marine to hand him a musket, and with this stepping 
aft, and getting on the lookout-block, he raised it to his shoulder, and took a de- 
liberate aim at his son, at the same time hailing him, without a trumpet, in his 
voice of thunder. 

“Robert! cried he, ‘jump! jump overboard! or I'll fire at you.’ 

The boy seemed to hesitate, and it was plain that he was tottering, for his arms 
were thrown out like those of one scarcely able to retain his balance. The com- 
modore raised his voice again, and in a quicker and more energetic tone, cried, 

““¢ Jump! ’tis your only chance for life.’ 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth, before the body was seen to leave 
the truck and spring out into the air. A sound, between a shriek and groan, 
burst from many lips. The father spoke not—sighed not—indeed he did not 
seem to breathe. For a moment of intense interest a pin might have been heard 
to drop on deck. With a rush like that of a cannon ball, the body descended to 
the water, and before the waves closed over it, twenty stout fellows, among them 
several officers, had dived from the bulwarks. Another short period of anxious 

«suspense ensued. He rose—he was alive! his arms were seen to move !—he 
struck out towards the ship !—and despite the discipline of a man-of-war, three 
loud huzzas, an outburst of unfeigned and unrestrainable joy from the hearts of 
our crew of five hundred men, pealed through the air, and made the welkin ring.” 


The annexed picture of a fire at sea, in the tale of “ Fire and Wa- 
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ter,”—imaginary, although it be, in this instance,—could hardly have 
been drawn by one who had not witnessed it in horrid reality : 


“The fire soon caught the dry and pitchy deck and light bulwarks, and spread 
with fearful rapidity. The unhappy young man on the yard looked down on the 
scene without the power to release himself from his dreadful place of captivity. 
Even could he have loosened the knot which bound him there, and which was 
but drawn the tighter the more he struggled, his situation would have been little 
improved. The deck was already a sea of fire. It had caught the sails, and 
towered up in a pyramid far above his head. He writhed in agony and strove 
to shriek, but it seemed as if the flames which roared around him had scorched 
his throat and deprived him of the power of utterance. He felt his flesh shrivel 
and crack in the intense heat, and his garments, as he moved, chafed the skin 
from his body. The sails, however, were quickly consumed or blown off in blaz- 
ing fragments into the sea; but the wind, which then visited his cheek brought 
no relief, but added tenfold anguish to his blistered fleshh * * * he 
flames were fast eating into the mast at the deck, and streaming up the dry and 
greasy spar with appaling fierceness, while their roar and crackling sounded to 
his frenzied ear like the exultation of infernal spirits waiting for their prey. The 
shrouds, too, were on fire, and the pitch that boiled out from them added to the 
fury of the conflagration. The victim saw that his fate was near at hand, and 
ceased to struggle. Again the heat came up with scorching power, and a thick 
pitchy cloud of smoke wrapt him for a moment in its suffocating folds. It pass- 
ed away and he could see again. The shrouds were quite consumed, save a few 
blazing ends, which waved round him like the whips of furies ; and the flames, 
which had lingered for a moment round the thick body of rigging at the mast 
head, were now climbing the topmast, and had almost reached the spot where he 
was bound. At this moment the brig rolled to windward, and he felt the mast 
tremble and totter like a falling tree. She slowly righted and lurched to lee- 
ward. The mast cracked and snapped—he felt his body rush through the air— 
the spar fell hissing into the ocean—the cold water closed over his scorched and 
shuddering body—he threw out his arms and made one more frantic effort to re- 
lease himself—the knot that bound him suddenly gave way—and Sa 


But we will leave the reader to ascertain the result from the volume 
itself{—which, though small, is sufficiently large to awaken regret, that 
the heat and thankless labor of political journalism should usurp talents 
so well calculated to minister to the public enjoyment in another, and we 
cannot but believe, a more grateful sphere. 


Narrative of an Expedition through the Upper Mississippi to Itasca Lake. By Henry 
R. Scnootcrart. One vol. 8vo. pp. 308. New-York: Harper anp BROTHERS. 


Tue source of the King of Floods, as John Randolph termed the 
Mississippi, is no longer a mystery. Mr. Schoolcraft has given us a 
detailed account of the travels of the company under his direction, by 
the order of the United States’ War Department, through the Upper 
Mississippi, in 1832-3, to the Itasca Lake, the actual source of the 
river. ‘The summer season of two years was devoted to the expedition, 
in the course of which all the bands of the Chippewa nation located 
near the mouth of the Wisconsin, and some bands of the Sioux were 
visited, according to instructions from the General Government. We 
are unable to disconnect extracts from the narrative of the passage from 
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Cass Lake to Itasca Lake—the most interesting portion of the volume. 
Leaving the former body of water, the expedition proceeded, with many 
moving accidents, and much difficulty in passing swamps, brooks, and 
diluvial sand ridges, in search of the source of a river, which in some 
places they found spread out into marshes, intersected with streams, and 
in others opening into small lakes or ponds. At length, after many 
long days of toil, the description of which is diversified with geological 
and general remarks upon the country traversed, “ on turning out of a 
thicket into a small weedy opening, the cheering sight of a transparent 
body of water burst upon their view. It was Itasca Lake—the source 
of the Mississippi”—a beautiful sheet of water, seven or eight miles in 
extent, lying among hills, crowned with pines, containing a single island, 
and abounding with fish and tortoise. Its outlet is but twelve feet broad, 
and with but an apparent depth of from twelve to eighteen inches. Its 
discharge of water is copious in comparison to its inlet-—although it is 
believed that springs may produce accessions which are not visible. 
The Mississippi originates at an altitude of fifteen hundred feet above 
the Atlantic, and is now ascertained to have its rise three thousand one 
hundred and sixty miles from the Gulf of Mexico. At Itasca Lake, 
Mr. Schoolcraft informs us, “ it is a placid basin of transparent spring 
water, and at the Balize, as turbid as earth in suspension can make it, 
and carries a forest of floating trees on its bosom.” Much of the vo- 
lume is devoted to the account of an exploratory trip through the St. 
Croix and Burntwood, or Brulé rivers, which embodies a great variety 
of useful and interesting historical, geographical, and geological infor- 
mation. No one can peruse the excellent narrative which we have 
barely found space to glance at it in this place, without feeling an en- 
larged admiration for our vast country, and its boundless resources. 


CurtosiTies OF LireRaTuRE. Second Series. By J. D’Israexi1. Two vols. Boston: 
Litty, Wart, Cotman, AnD HotpEeNn. New-York: GoopricH AND WILEY. 


Tue first series of “ Curiosities of Literature” was noticed at some 
length in this Magazine. It has acquired much celebrity both in Eu- 
rope and America, and the literary authorities of eminence have been 
Joud in its praise. We can scarcely recall to our recollection any vo- 
lumes of recent origin which possess, in a similar compass, so great a 
variety of matter, combining such.a fund of instruction and amusement, 
as those before us. They differ in their character from the previous 
series. ‘The author has endeavored to form a substitute for the delight- 
ful essay-writing of the age of Goldsmith, and Steele, and Addison, by 
occasional recurrence to speculations on human affairs, as they appear 
ig private and public history, and to_other curious inquiries in literature 
and philosophy—* to offer authentic knowledge for evanescent topics— 
to demonstrate some general principle by induction from a variety of 
particulars—and to suggest subjects which by their singularity are new 
to inquiry, and which may lead to new trains of ideas.” He has fol- 
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lowed out his plan to perfection—and a mere glance at the diversified 
contents will afford the reader an antepast of the enjoyment in store for 
him, especially when it is remembered that they are to be served up in 
the attractive garb of a writer, who has the faculty, as Allan Cunning- 
ham has well observed, to turn every thing which he touches to gold. 
There are something like eighty distinct articles, embracing all manner 
of subjects, from the “ Rump Parliament,” to the “ Secret History of 
Authors who have ruined their Booksellers,” and “ Whether it be al- 
lowable to ruin One’s Self!” ‘These volumes are distinguished by the 
neatness of execution, which mark the works of the enterprising pub- 
lishers from whose establishment they emanate. 


Tue Complete Works of Sir WALTER Scort, with a Biography, and his last additions and 
illustrations. In seven volumes. Vol. VI. New-York: Conner and Cooke. 


Tue publishers of this edition of the works of the immortal author of 
Waverley, have performed a service in presenting them to the public, 
for which many thousands of readers have occasion to be deeply grate- 
ful. We have heretofore spoken of the clearness and beauty of the 
type, and the fine color and texture of the paper, which characterize their 
execution. Their great cheapness will place them within the reach of 
all. Lord Byron remarks, in one of his letters to Moore, that the works 
of Scott were a library in themselves. Voluminous and diversified as 
they were then, they have since greatly increased in value. The vo- 
lume before us contains, Tales of a Grandfather, History of Scotland, 
Life of Swift and Dryden, and biographical notices of Fielding, Smol- 
let, Cumberland, Goldsmith, Johnson, Sterne, Mackenzie, Horace Wal- 
pole, Clara Reeve, Radcliffe, Le Sage, Johnstone, Robert Bage, Char- 
lotte Smith, Sadler, Leyden, Seward, De Foe, Duke of Buccleugh, 
Lord Somerville, George III., Lord Byron, and the Duke of York. 
The edition is, we may say without exception, the cheapest and most 
convenient that has ever been given to the American public. The fa- 
vor with which it has been received, may be considered—by the enter- 
prising publishers at least—as the most satisfactory proof of its pre- 
eminence and value, 


Tue Kentuckian 1n New-York, or the Adventures of three Southerns. By a Virer- 
NIAN. Intwo vols. 12mo. New-York: Harper anp BrotrHers. 


Turse sprightly volumes—which we have inadvertently left unnotic- 
ed until now—have been some two months before the public, and have 
attracted much attention. We have perused them with great gratifica- 
tion. Many of the scenes are drawn with a masterly hand. They ex- 
hibit shrewdness and observation, a keen perception of the ludicrous in 
character, and a dramatic facility and richness of grouping and coloring. 
The descriptions of scenery are peculiarly graphic, and if the author’s 
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portraits are some of them broadty humorous, they are no unreal crea- 
tions. ‘The style is, in general, natural and nervous—and in those por- 
tions of the work which embody most of the peculiar dialects of some of 
his originals, it may be thought something too much so. Aside from 
the interest which, as an attractive work of fiction, it is well calculated 
to excite, it contains valuable reflections upon prominent American 
topics, which show the author to be, not merely a man of quick observa- 
tion, keen satire, and abundant humor, but also a man of sound judgment 
and comprehensive views. With several perceptible faults it possesses 
many beauties. ‘The materiel—the jewels are there; and those who 
may suggest defects in the setting, cannot controvert their claim to be 
classed as brilliants. We are not sorry to learn, that the author does 
not intend to repose upon his laurels. 


Topp’s Jounson’s Dictionary of the English Language, in Miniature. By THomas 
Rees, LL.D., F.S. A. Philadelphia: Key anp Bippie. 


A very few words may serve to inform the reader, that this is a most 
neat and convenient edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, revised by Todd. 
To the main part is appended a copious vocabulary of Greek, Latin, 
and Scriptural Proper Names, divided into syllables, and accentuated 
for pronunciation. The whole is executed upon a clear, fine type, and 
good paper, and the letter-press and binding are unexceptionable. 


Mecnanic’s Macazine, and Register of Inventions and Improvements. Edited by Joun 


KyiGur, late publisher and proprietor of the London Mechanic’s Magazine. New-York : 
D. K. Minor ann J. E. CuHatuis. 


We know of no publication in this country better calculated to extend 
useful and important knowledge among the mechanics, and the scienti- 
fic portion of the community, than the Mechanic’s Magazine, a work, 
which, since its establishment, has been constantly increasing in value. 
It is not merely a compendium of Inventions and Improvements. It 
treats them in a clear and admirable manner, and explains and illus- 
trates them by numerous engravings. It reflects credit upon the dis- 
cernment and justice of the public, that it enjoys a liberal patronage. 





MONTHLY COMPENDIUM. 


UNITED STATES. 

ConcGress.—On the 30th of June, the 
first session of the Twenty-third Con- 
gress was brought to a close, after a 
sitting of seven months. No bill was 
passed in either house, that was not de- 
finitively acted upon by the other. The 
subjoined are a few of the more impor- 
tant appropnations: Making appropri- 
ations for the Revolutionary Pensioners 
of the United States, for the year 1834. 
To enable the Secretary of State to pur- 
chase the papers and books of General 
Washington. To attach the territory 
of the United States, West of the Mis- 
sissippi river and North of the State of 
Missouri, to the Territory of Michigan. 
Granting a township of land to certain 
exiled Poles, from Poland. Making 
appropriation for the improvement of 
the navigation of the Hudson river, in 
the State of New-York. To provide 
for the payment of claims for property 
destroyed by the enemy while in the 
military service of the United States 
during the late war with the Indians on 
the frontiers of Illinois and Michigan 
territory. 

The charge upon the Treasury, for 
the present year, will be as follows, 
VIZ : 

Appropriations, at late 

session, - - $22,000,000 

Public Debt, principal, 4,760,081 

Interest on - - 285,000 

Former Appropriations 

unsatisfied at the close 

of last year, - 5,964,572 

$32,909,653 
From the last item deduct 
as an ascertained ex- 

cess of appropriations, 774,383 


$32,135,270 

The Receipts of the Treasury, for the 

year 1834, may be stated as follows, viz: 

Estimated receipts from 
all sources - - 

Probable Excess of Re- 


ceipts over Estimates 


$15,500,00 


1,500,000 
21 


In the Treasury on the 
ist January, 1834, 7,985,790 
Total, $27,983,790 
New Casinet.—The following no- 
minations of the President were all con- 
firmed by the Senate, during the last 
days of the session. Hon. Joun For- 
sytu, of Georgia, (of the Senate,) to be 
Secretary of State, vice Louis M’Lane, 
of Delaware, resigned. Hon. Levi 
Woopsury, of New-Hampshire, (of 
the Navy Department,) to be Secretary 
of the Treasury, vice R. B. Taney, of 
Maryland, rejected. Hon. Manton 
Dickerson, of New-Jersey, (lately ap- 
pointed Minister to Russia,) to be Se- 
cretary of the Navy, vice Levi Woodbu- 
ry, promoted. The remainder of the 
Cabinet will stand as heretofore: Hon. 
Lewis Cass, of Michigan, Secretary of 
War. Hon. Bensamin F. But ier, of 
New-York, Attorney General. Hon. 
Wiiu1aM T. Barry, of Kentucky, Post 
Master General. Hon. Wititiam W1L- 
KINS, Senator from Pennsylvania, has 
been appointed to the post of Plenipo- 
tentiary to Russia, vacated by the trans- 
fer of Mr. Dickerson. There was no 
nomination for Minister to England. 

Goiv.—Under the law which has 
passed Congress, to increase the value 
of gold, old coinage, now in existence, 
will pass thus: The Eagle $10 66 3-4; 
half Eagle $5 32 1-2; the quarter Ea- 
cle $2 66 3-4; this being the true value 
of the pure gold now in those coins ; 
the new coinage will contain as much 
less pure gold as will make the Eagle 
and its parts pass at $10, $3, and $2 50. 
British gold will pass thus: ‘The Guinea 
$5 3-4; the Sovereign $484; the Louis 
d’or of France about $3 75; the Doub- 
loons, Spanish and Patriot, $1560. All 
these values suppose full weight, as the 
value is always to be corrected by 
weight. 

Tue Navy.—Among the late acts of 
Congress is one appropriating $180,000 
to rebuild the frigate Congress ; another, 
appropriating $50,000 to procure a live 
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oak frame for a frigate to be called the 
Paul Jones. Also, $40,000 for build- 
ing a naval store ship. Also, $70,000 
for building two brigs or schooners of 
war. 


Statistics.—The following table exhibits the 
population of the several States and Territories 
of the United States in 1830, and the increase per 
cent. of each for the ten years preceding—like- 
wise an estimate of the pupulation for 1840, found- 
ed upon the same ratio of increase. 

Populatiun Increase Estimate 


States. in 











er cent. for 
1830. or 10 ys. 1840 

Maine, 399,437 33.8 534,446 
N. Hampshire, 269,326 10.3 297 ,066 
Vermont, 280,657 19. 333,981 
Massachusetts, 610,408 16.4 710,514 
Rhode Island, 97,199 17. 113,722 
Connecticut, 297 ,675 8.1 321,796 
New-York, 1,918,608 47. 2,820,353 
New Jersey, 320,823 15.5 370,550 
Pennsylvania, 1,348 333 28.4 1,731,259 
Ohio, 937,895 61.1 1,509,948 
Indiana, 343,031 126.2 775,936 
Illinois, 157,445 185.1 448,885 
Mich. Territory, 31,639 255.6 111,508 
Total — Non- 

sla veholding 7,012,476 10,079,964 

States 
Delaware, 76,748 5.5 80,969 
Maryland, 447,040 9.7 490,402 
Virginia, 1,211,405 13.7 1,377,367 
Dist. Columbia, 39,834 20.5 47,999 
North Carolina, 737,987 15.5 852,374 
South Carvlina, 581,185 15.4 670,687 
Georgia, 516,823 51.5 782,986 
Alabama, 309,527 142. 749,055 
Mississippi, 136 ,621 82.4 249,196 
Louisiana, 215,739 40.6 303,329 
Missouri, 140,455 110.9 296,219 
Kentucky, 687,917 21.7 837,046 
Tennessee, 681,903 62. 1,103,682 
Arkansas, 30,388 112.8 64,673 
Florida, 34,730 Unknown 60,000 
—ae , 5,848,302 7,965,984 
Total U.S. 12,860,778 18,045,948 


Interesting Statement.—The following sche- 
dule shows the number of troops furnished by 
each Colony or State during our struggle for In- 
dependence, viz : 


Continental. Militia. Total. 











New Hampshire, 12,495 2,093 14,589 
Massachusetts, 68,007 15,155 83,162 
Rhode Island, 5,908 4,284 10,192 
Connecticut, 32,029 7,792 39,921 
147,764 
New-York, 18,321 3.304 21,635 
New Jersey, 10,726 6,055 16,781 
Pennsylvania, 25,322 7,357 32,679 
Delaware, 2,317 376 =. 2,698 
Maryland, 13.912 4,127 18,039 
Virginia, 26,668 5,620 32,.88 
North Carolina, 4,2 3 7,263 
South Carolina, 6,417 6,417 
Georgia, 2.679 ~ 2,679 
140,474 | 
232,025 56,163 


Monthly Compendium. 


Grand Total, 268,238 | Annual Report of the ‘Trustces of the 
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NEW-YORK. 
Banxs.—The stock of eight new 
banks chartered or increased by the 
Legislature at the last session, has been 
offered, with the following results : 
Names. Where. Now Cap. Subscribed. 


Phenix Bank N. York, $1,000,000 $3,146,925 
Lafayette do. 500,000 1,849,000 


’ 


Commercial do. 500,000 1,296,150 
Albany City Albany 590,000 1,142,900 
Far. & Manuf. Po’keepsie 305,000 1,650,400 
Highland Newburgh 260,000 951,400 
Orleans Co. Albion 200.000 680,200 
Skt’s Harbor Skt’s Harbor 200,000 ab’t600,000 


$2,400,000 $11,216,975 

Harsors.— Among the appropria- 

tions at the late’ session of Congress, 

were the following for harbors in this 
State :— 


Oswego Harbor - - $30,000 
Big Sodus Bay - - 15,000 
Genessee River - - 20,000 
Black Rock Harbor - 12,000 
Buffalo Harbor - - 20,000 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


RatL-roaps.—The Worcester Rail- 
road has commenced business under the 
best auspices. On Friday, the 18th 
ultimo, there were not less than three 
thousand persons in the cars, yielding 
a sum to the proprietors of no less than 
eight hundred dollars. There is 2 new 
route in contemplation, viz: from Bos- 
ton to Salem, over the turnpike; which, 
when completed, will probably be ex- 
tended to Portsmouth, N. H. a distance 
in which space there is nothing that de- 
serves the name of a bill, and the whole 
route might be finished without blasting 
a single reck, and with perhaps half the 
expense of the Harlaem Rail-road, a dis- 
tance of only about seven miles. 

Commerce or Boston.—The num- 
ber of foreign arrivals from January 1 
to June 30, 1834, was 511—during the 
same time last year, 480—excess over 
last year, 31. The number of foreign 
clearances from January 1 to June 30, 
1834, was 478—during the correspond- 
ing time last year, 412—excess over last 
year, 66. The amount of duties accru- 
ed from January 1 to June 30, 1833, 
was, $1,818,465 14. 

First quarter 1834 

Second quarter 1834, 

estimated, 


655,714 56 


864,800 00 


$1,520,514 56 
EpvucatTion oF THE Buinp.-—T he last 
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New England Institution for the Edu- 
cation of the Blind, exhibits the condi- 
tion and prospects of this establishment 
in a favorable light. After the com- 
mencement of its operations, about two 
years since, with very limited resources 
and under discouraging circumstances, 
it soon awakened a deep interest in the 
public mind, and secured a libera! share 
of public patronage. The munificent 
donations by Mr. Perkins, of Boston, of 
his valuable mansion-house, as a per- 
manent residence for the blind, was 
speedily followed by contributions from 
the public to an amount exceeding fifty | 
thousand dollars. The Legislature of 
Massachusetts 


rropriated $6,000 per 
annum, forthe 


ucation of the indigent 
blind of that state. ‘Che Legislature of 
Connecticut, made an annual appropri- 
ation of $1,000 for twelve years, for the 
same purpose. ‘lhe Legislature of New 
Hampshire voted $500 and a temporary 
appropriation, and Vermont an appro- 
priation of $1,200 per annum for ten 
years. With these resources, the insti- 
tution, having provided the requisite ac- 
commodations of school rooms, work 
shops, play grounds, etc. opened its 
doors for the reception of pupils from 
all parts of the country last September. 
Since that time the number of pupils 
has gradually increased, and more are 
expected. The whole number admitted 
has been thirty-eight; the actual num- 
ber is thirty-four; of these twenty-four 
are from Massachusetts; four from New 
Hampshire; two from Connecticut; one 
from Rhode Island; one from New- 
York; one from Ohio; and one from 
Virginia. 
OHIO. 

F.Loop.—A heavy flood has occurred 
on the Sciota river, which is remarkable 
on account of its happening in July; 
an incident never noticed since the set- 
tlement of Ohio. The corn and wheat 
on the western bottoms of the river were 
entirely under water, comprising the 
best crop known for years. The latter 
was just fit for cutting, and indeed some 
had been already reaped, when the fresh- 
et came and destroyed the whole. The 
most destruction was effected upon the 
corn, with which almost the whole of 
those rich bottoms, owned principally 
by large stock raising farmers, was 

anted. ‘Thousand of acres, in the 
highest state of cultivation, were for ten 


hours covered completely over with wa- 
ter. Sheep, hogs, and cattle were swept 
away and drowned, principally of the 
former, to the amount of several hun- 
dreds. The bridges at Columbus and 
at Circleville, have been swept away by 
the onward rush of waters. The Ohio 
Canal has also been damaged to a great 
extent. 
NEW-JERSEY. 

DeLaware AND Raritan CanaL.— 
This undertaking is now accomplished, 
and an entire inland navigation is com- 
pleted from New-York to Baltimore. 
A large barge proceeded a few days 
since from Bordeatown in the Delaware, 
having on hoard Gov. Vroom, General 
Wall, the Seeret iry of State, and most 
of the Directors and many of the Stock- 
holders, on its passage through the Ca- 
nal, for the purpose of observimg minute- 
ly its formation and peculiar fitness for 
a great and valuable object. ‘The Ca- 
nal, we understand, is now open for the 
passing of shallops, etc. from the Dela- 
ware to the Raritan—the supply of wa- 
ter is good and appears to be abundant 
for a depth of six or seven feet. Itis 
perhaps one of the largest and most sub- 
stantial works of the kind in the Union, 
Length of the main Canal from the 
steam-boat wharf, at New Brunswick, 
via Trenton, to Bordentown, on the 
Delaware, about forty-three miles, eigh- 
ty feet wide by eight feet deep. ‘The 
Feeder extends from Trenton, up the 
Delaware to Buil’s Island, a distance of 
twenty-three miles—forty feet wide by 
five feet deep. 


MISSOURI. 

Tue Mormon War.—Advices from 
the West seem to indicate that the war 
between the citizens of Jackson county, 
Missouri, and the disciples of the Book 
of Mormon, who have encamped among 
them, and -whose conduct has rendere 
them peculiarly obnoxious to those 
among whom they have taken up their 
abode. An attack was made on the 
Mormon village some time since, in 
which much damage was done to their 
property, and they were peremptorily 
ordered to decamp from that section, 
Since then, bands of their brethren have 
been seen crossing the Ohio and Missis- 
sippi to join them, and it is probable 
that their increased numbers will soon 
enable them to bid defiance to their foes, 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


“ AmeRICAN Poets anp THEIR Critics.”—We are glad to perceive that the article in 
our last number, under this title, has received invariable praise. We are pleased at this cir- 
cumstance, because it convinces us that the reign of impudent hypercriticism, exercised by the 
weak obscure, is well nigh over. The facts and passages adduced in the article in question, 
were all truly quoted ; no distortion nor perversion was allowed in any instance, and as much 
more of the same tenor could have been given in each case.* The dramatic quotations were 
derived from the pieces as played, and as remembered by the audience ; many of whom, when 
desirous of a laugh, have since compared notes on the subject. There is a variation in one 
instance, from the printed copy—namely, the burst of eloquent inquiry which overwhelmed the 
supernumerary in the Usurper. It is well known in Philadelphia, however, that the printed 
Tragedy differs materially from the production as played. It was indeed so intolerably bad, that 
many of the actors burnt their written parts in the Green-room, on the evening of the second 
representation, being determined to repeat their characters no more. 

A correspondent has inquired if it can be possible that such a writer has gained admission into a 
respectable Quarterly for solong a time? Yea, verily, it is; and on every appearance, he 
has received universal condemnation. In the last instance, all the journals of authority among 
us, have already expressed their disdain and censure. In using an occasion to expose some 
of the ridiculous inconsistencies and poor judgment of this individual, we were actuated by the 
honest desire to secure something like justice hereafter to our native writers, by showing the 
invidious motives which have withheld it, as well as the incapacity which has substituted a wa- 
tery hypercriticism in its stead. The extracts that were given afforded all the proof that was 
necessary to establish the incompetence of the dramatico-critic. They have spoken for them- 
selves; their meaning is inherent, though separated from the other, and often “ baser matter,” 
by which they are surrounded, im the pages whence they were taken. The field from which 
these flowers of literature were culled, and the anecdotes with which their presentation might 
be garnished, are inexhaustible : whether they are to be sought hereafter, or to “ waste their 
sweetness upon the desert air” of Oblivion, will depend upon the inducements offered by the 
assumptions of the critic himself, 

We are thoroughly convinced of one fact—namely, that no medium of communication with 
the public, however dignified its pretensions, can sanctify dullness, or give force to that kind 
of false acumen at which sense and taste revolt with a smile of ridicule. We take the public 
to be the umpire in letters; and we look upon any opinions which clash with a verdict from 
that source, as of very little value indeed. They are suspicious in their origin, and utterly 
unsuccessful in their aim. Instead of the pitiable sneers of envy or ignorance, (given while 
the public smiles,) we hold, with the North Amerisan Review, that a competent critic will 
approach with respect the literature of a great nation. “If a good book contains the best 
thoughts and sentiments of a fine mind, the ‘life-blood of a master spirit,’ the literature of a 
nation contains all the noble feelings, the creed, the morals, and the aspirations of a people. 
To condemn it in a mass, is to pronounce the sentence of worthlessness against a large part 
of the whole sum of human existence. Respect for human nature, therefore, allows no hasty 
judgment against a, national literature.” 


* A typographical error or two escaped the vigilance of the proof-reader in the text of the article in 
question ; but the intelligent reader will readily correct them. 
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Ancient anD Mopern Rome.—During the month, four paintings of the most prominent 
monuments of ancient and modern Rome, have been open for exhibition at the American 
Academy of Fine Arts, Barclay-street. They are all original pictures, by the celebrated 
Giovanni Paoto Panini, and were painted for the Duke de Choiseul, a minister of Louis 
XV.of France. Notwithstanding the extreme heat, and its attendant lassitude, and the 
absence of a large portion of our citizens from town, these noble works of art have been visited, 
during their brief stay in the city, by numerous admirers. Panini was celebrated for the 
beauty of his architectural drawing and coloring, as well as for charming landscape and spirited 
figures. The exhibition is one which may be surveyed daily, for a long period, and at every 
examination, the admiration of the visitor will be increased. The two large pictures, contain- 
ing collections of the buildings and curious remains of ancient and modern Rome, form of 
themselves a magnificent gallery. We can refer to but few of the very many gems of art 
which they embody. In No. I. is the celebrated statuary group of Laocoon, the figures of 
which stand out from the canvas, as if endowed with life. The ruins of the Theatre of Mar- 
cellus, and the Tomb of Cecelia Metella, are living illustrations of beauty indecay. The illu- 
lusion in the bluish-whiteness of the three marble pillars of the Temple of Jupiter, gnawed by 
the tooth of Time, is perfect. Nothing can be more like nature than the water beneath the 
Ponte Molle, the bridge upon which Constantine defeated and slew Maxentius—or more ad- 
mirable in proportion and perspective than the Coliseum, the grand front and interior of the 
Pantheon, and the remains of the Temple of Jupiter Tonans. Indeed, No. I. alone embraces 
subjects for a week’s study. No. II. is a view of the vast Cathedral of St. Peter’s, from the 
entrance of the grand Piazza. The faintly-beclouded sky—the “ vast and wondrous dome” — 
the pillared crescent on either side—the immense pile of the Vatican on the right—the foun- 
tains—the splendid procession of the popes, and cardinals, and nobles, with their scarlet and 
gold carriages, and prancing steeds, in the area,—all form an ensemble, which almost checks 
the aspirations of the beholder to survey upon the spot this architectural wonder. There 
seems, at first sight, somewhat too heavy a shade of red over the whole ; but it soon ceases 
to be considered a prominent defect. No work of art, we venture to say, has ever appeared 
in America, in which the illusion of light and shadow is more complete than in No. III.—the 
Interior of St. Peter’s, with its pillars, cornices, and its thousand gorgeous ornaments. Mark 
the sun-light streaming in upon the variegated marble pavement in the middle distance—the 
perfect relief of the various figures, and of the statuary in the niches—and the perspective ! 
It seems a half mile to the great altar. The richness and nature of this picture grow upon 
the eye, and its beauties unfold with every moment. In No. IV. the visitor stands “mid the 
chief relics of almighty Rome,” as they exist at the present day. The small view of St. Pe- 
ter’s, the beautiful, transparent Fountain of Trevi, the Palace of the Quirinal, the Bridge and 
Castle of St. Angelo, and the Fountain of the Aqua Paola on Mount Janiculum, will attract 
the admiration of the visitor, which will not be lessened, however, for the numerous chef 
@’euvres by which they are surrounded. We are happy to learn that these paintings, which 
have been removed to Boston, are to be again opened, at some future period, for exhibition in 
this city. They cannot fail to attract numerous visitors. 


RAFFAELLE’s CarntToons.—The four copies, in tapestry, of Raffaelle’s celebrated car- 
toons, and Rubens’s large picture of the Crucifixion, now exhibiting at the Saloon, Broadway, 
opposite St. Paul’s Church, deserve especial attention. The history of the first is not with- 
out interest. Three hundred years ago, Raffaelle was engaged by Leo X. to design a series 
of subjects from the life of our Saviour and the Acts of the Apostles. When finished, they 
were sent to Brussels, and copied in tapestry—an art in a great measure now lost to the 
world—at a cost of 70,000 crowns. Two sets were manufactured, one for the papal apart- 
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ments of Leo X., and the other for Henry VIII. of England. During the sacking of Rome, 
in 1526, they were carried away from the city, but were restored in the reign of Julius III. 
In 1798 they formed a part of the French spoliations, and were sold to a Jew at Leghorn, 
who burnt one of them to obtain the precious metal contained in the threads. The remainder 
were purchased from him by Pius VII., and reinstated in the Vatican. They have been 
studied and copied, wholly and in part, by the most eminent painters. The four which have 
been brought to America, are, “Christ delivering the Keys to Saint Peter,” “ Saint Paul 
preaching at Athens,” “ Saint Peter curing the Cripple at the gate of the Temple,” and the 
“ Death of Ananias.” We ave not space to go into an extended notice of these productions, 
as works of art. But we would direct the reader’s attention to these ancient tapestries sim- 
ply as singular curiosities,—paintings of a great master woven into cloth, the threads of 
which—though faded in the lapse of years—are still rich and bright, notwithstanding five 
generations have passed away since they were braided into life! They are twenty fee: in 
length, aad fourteen in breadth. 

** The Crucifixion,” of Rubens, is, if we may so speak, one of the most horridly-natural 
pictures we ever beheld. Jt realizes all that the imagination can conceive of the scene which 
itis intended to embody. The meek, howed head—the livid, whitish-blue of the legs and 
feet—the spear wound in the side—the dropping of the blood from the clotted, yawning source, 
in the figure of “ the unanswering Lamb of God,’’—can never po<s from the recollection of the 
observer, Nor are the two thieves, the agonized features ci Miary Magdalene, and Mary 
the mother of our Saviour, less likely to be lost from the mmmoiy. This painting was pro- 
nounced by Sir Joshua Reynolds, the “‘ English Rubens,” to be the finest and most extraor- 
dinary of all Rubens’s works. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE Montn.—“ Morn breaketh in the East!” It is the day of the 


Nation. Hark to the heavy roar of artillery! Survey from this eminence the scene before us. 
See afar over the still waters of the bay, the puffs of smoke, dotting the landscape. They 
come from ordnance, on the green marge, at Communipaw. ‘The flags are unrolling from 
the shipping—the pennons and streamers are running up and along a thousand masts and 
spars, amid the rough merriment of happy seamen. The town is fenced in with a palisade 
of vessels, and their gay colors gleam in the rising sun, and stream on the morning breeze. 
Beautiful scene! The city teems with life. Banners wave, as far as the eye can reach, over 
the multitudes who crowd the broad streets, that grow hazy in the distance, but show no less- 
ening of the moving mass of humanity, at their farthest extent. It is Mid-day. How the sun 
pours upon the soldiers in the crowded Park, and the dense crowd, relieving the white back- 
ground on the portico of that fine marble Hall. Hear the clashing of the glittering arms of the 
military—“ the noise of the captains and the shouting!” The immense area is now an en- 
closure of dense smoke—and a noise, as if the foundations of the great deep were broken up, 
swells, prolonged, above the billowy mass. The feu de joie ceases—the sulphureous cloud 
rolls away—and “the long lines come gleaming on.” How that music thrills upon the ear! 
How the scene fills the heart! Yonder gray-haired veteran, as he leans upon his staff, feels 
it. He is fighting his battles over again. He swings his hat with a trembling hand, that 
was firm enough when “he bore him stiffly up” against the enemies of his country. That 
aompany of infant-soldiery have imbibed the spirit of the scene—and their gaily-plumed paper 
chapeaus and wooden swords are waved arid flourished under the infivence of a new life. 
What is there in the heavens? The black crowd below has suddenly changed. The sea of 
heads has become a sea of faces. It is the /Eronaut, rising gracefully into the unpillared air, 
waving the flag of a glorious Union, beneath the huge globe whose subtile contents buoy him 
on. Lo! a hood of pale mist gathers about the floating dome. It is gone. The clouds have 
received the daring navigator out of our sight. Night is upon us: but we maintain our emi- 
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nence. A thousand lamps glimmer through the long ranges of booths, and the voice of revelry 
swells up from among them. Clusters of explosions, of India crackers, prolonged by single, 
double, and treble discharges, indicate the ubiquity of small sportsmen. Blue, red, and yel- 
low fires every where color the streets. Can that be the moon rising so gradually up the sky ? 
*Tis an illuminated balloon. Now it gleams like burnished gold, in the light of the “ silver 
rain” of a rocket which has exploded above it. How soft come down the reports, which suc- 
ceed the advent of those fiery serpents, trailing through the air, and the overflowing of foun- 
tains of fire, which scatter golden drops upon the swarming city! On every side, streams of 
light rush into mid-heaven—paling for a moment the “ ineffectual fires” of the whole host of 
stars. 

The scene changes. The day and the night have passed—and the sun is again high in 
heaven—and murky clouds are pillowed along the west—the settling fumes of a dissipated 
day. The air is cool and delicious—and the sick man, upon yonder litter, seems to inhale it 
with delight, as he is set down for a moment before the gates of the Hospital. Will the reader 
follow us up the green sward, and under the trees, into the edifice? Pain, suffering, death are 
here. The pageant, the enjoyment, the aspirations of yesterday, have terminated sadly with 
the beings around us. The light of the blessed sun is shut forever from the eyes of the lad 
who writhes upon the couch, as we enter the long apartment. The surgeon, as he removes 
the curls from the fair forehead of the boy beside him, and probes with his silver instrument 
the mangled source of the clotted blood, which oozes upon his pale cheek and heaving breast, 
shakes his head mournfully. There is no hope for him! Much pain has turned the brain of 
that poor fellow under the window, who holds up the bleeding stump of an arm, from which an 
explosion severed the hand in an instant. He struggles with his attendants, but the final con- 
test with the last enemy will come full soon. The discolored linen band around his head hides 
a mortal wound. And of all who surround these victims—companions in suffering—how few, 
yesterday, but were free from pain, and little apprehensive of approaching danger! But let us 
not dwell upon this painful picture. Turn with us again into the streets of the busy city. 

What means this uproar, “ piercing the night’s dull ear?” Itis “ the madness of the people.” 
How resistless is that tide of men, sweeping down yon street! They pause for an instant, and 
the work of destruction begins. The air is rent with shouts and loud vociferations—the crash 
of windows and doors succeeds—the fire shoots up from the rich furniture of a dwelling now a 
wreck, gleams upon the wild and determined faces around, and flashes upon the midnight 
sky. A single word has moved that vast body, and they have repaired to a holy place for un- 
holy purposes. The axe resounds, and discordant voices ring in the Temple dedicated to the 
Most High. Desolation marks their footsteps. Lo! a fearful ery peals upon the ear. The 
altar is desecrated—and the profane man stands up in the sacred place, and words of vengeance 
and of infuriated passion burst from his lips. He harangues the motley assemblage, amid the 
din and dust in which they revel. Forthwith they rush again jnto the open air. Fear has 
possessed the sable tenants of the lowly dwelling in yonder narrow street. They flee, scarcely 
daring to look for a moment behind them to behold their dwellings leveled with the pavement, 
and the fire consuming their humble household gods. But there ensues a pause. A heavy 
tramp of horsemen, and the measured tread of soldiery, intefrupt the scene. The conserva- 
tors of the city’s peace are upon their pursuers ; and many are led away to confinement. 

Gaze yet again upon the great concourse in that crowded hall of Justice. Mark the settled 
gloom upon the countenances of those misguided men. How breathless and how still is every 
thing around. Sentence is passed! Pale and trembling, they pass, with hundreds of eyes 
fixed upon them, through the hot and sultry air, to that biack, grated carriage. One by one 
they are forced violently in, and borne off to prison, to expiate, in long and weary months of 
deprivation and toil, the criminal follies of an unguarded moment. 

It may be some palliation, in the eyes of the patient reader, who has followed us through 
this hurried Reverie of the Month, to know, that it is no Fancy-sketch. 
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DEATHS, 


AND BRIEF OBITUARY RECORDS OF PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 


In Croydon, N. H., Bensamin Barron, 
Esq., aged 76. He removed from Royalston, 
Ms., in 1785. At the commencement of the 
Revolutionary war, he repaired to Cambridge, 
in company with his father and elder brother. 
He afterwards served at Bennington, at New- 
York city, and on the banks ef the Hudson 
river. 

In Chester, N. H., Mr. Jonn SieEeper, 
aged 80. He was avolunteer at the battle of 
Bunker Hill, and among the last who left the 
ground. He was one of that intrepid band 
who made a forced march through the woods 
from Kennebec to Canada, in which numbers 
perished by famine and cold; and reached 
Canada in season to engage in the battle of 
Quebec, and witness the fall of the brave 
Montgomery. Here he was taken prisoner, 
and confined, with about 900 others, for nine 
months. From prison he was put on board 
an English frigate, which, bei lown off her 
course by contrary winds, was kept at sea un- 
til it was evident that provisions must run 
short. All on board were put upon allowance 


so long as any thing eatable remained; and 


when at length this failed, the vermin of the 
frigate were devoured with great avidity—and 
before succor came, all the shoes on board 
had been boiled and eaten. The minutes of 
his service, which he preserved, have helped 
many a worthy to his pension. 

On the 6th ultimo, at Detroit, Governor 
PortTER, of Michigan, about 46 years of age. 
He was appointed to the government of Michi- 

under the present national administration, 
and in his official as well as private capacity, 
his liberal sentiments and practices endeared 
him to a wide circle; and his memory will 
long be respected by the people. 

th Portland, July 8th, Isaac Apams, Esq., 

ed 60. Mr. Adams was much in public 
life, in the Legislature of Massachusetts, and 
of Maine, and various other offices. He was 
for many years at the head of the municipal 
government of Portland. 

At his residence, in Culpeper, Richmond 
county, Virginia, in the 63d year of his age, 
Wititram CHampe Carter, Esq. The 
state possessed no more estimable citizen 
‘than this lamented gentleman. He exhibited, 
throughout life the essentials of a finished 
character, probity, intelligence, and mildness. 

In Rowan county, N. C., Mr. Henry 
SLEIGHTER, a native of Hesse Cassel, Ger- 
many, aged 83 years. There were two strik- 
ing peculiarities about him. He never had 
bat one tooth, and had no perspiratory organs. 


The first deficiency exempted him from the 
tooth-ache, and the latter from frequent ca- 
tarrhal affections, Butin very warm weather, 
the inability to sweat compelled him to resort 
to frequent effusions of cold water, in order to 
get rid of that heat which, in all other men, is 
carried off by perspiration. 

At Trenton, N. J.,on the 2d ultimo, Saran 
Barnes, in the 88th year of her age. She 
was a native of Trenton, and with her sister, 
Mary Barnes, who died about ten years since, 
at the same advanced age, for many years kept 
the only apothecary’s store in Trenton. At 
the back of their dwelling, on Warren-street, 
has been preserved to this day, as a portico, 
the arch erected on the bridge over the As- 
sanpink, in honor of Gen. Washington, when 
he passed through Trenton, in 1789, on his 
way to New-York, to receive the office of 
President of the United States, by the unani- 
mous call of his country. 

In Boston, Miss Harriet D. McLeop, 
aged 19 years. Less than forty-eight hours 
before her death, this amiable young aay wes 
in the full bloom of youthful health and hope. 
She was to have been married on Wednes- 
day; her furniture was purchased, and the 
invitations to the wedding given out—when 
her sudden death changed the joyful prepara- 
tions of her intended marriage into the mourn- 
ful solemnities of an unexpected funeral. 

At his residence, at Fleming, Cayuga coun- 
ty, N. Y., on the 23d ultimo, in his §3d year, 
the Hon. Jesse THompson. He was en- 

ed in the struggle of the Revolution, 
when he held a lieutenant’s commission in the 
army. 

At Saratoga Springs, in his 72d year, on 
the morning of the 18th ultimo, Cuartes R. 
Wesster, Esq., formerly partner of John 
Lang, Esq., in this city. r. W., in 1784 
established the Albany Gazette, at the head 
of which he remained forty years. 

At the same place, on the 11th ultimo, Ben- 
JAMIN F’, Demine, Representative in Con- 
gress, from Danville, Vt. 

In Northampton, Ms., on the 10th ultimo, 
Mr. Jacos Mruxer, in the 72d year of his 
age. Mir. Miller was a soldier of the Revo- 
lution, and was en in the suppression of 
Shays’s Rebellion m Massachusetts. 

At Hempstead, L. I., of consumption, 
James G. Watts, editor and proprietor of 
the Hempstead Enquirer, in the 43d year of 
his age. He was, for a long period, one of 
the editors of the Philadelphia United States 
Gazette. 





